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THICKER THAN WATEE. 



■«o«- 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 



A DUMB ALLY. 



Such was the turmoil of hate and passion 
produced upon Mr. Peyton's mind by the 
mention of his dead son's name that he took 
no thought of whither he was going, but 
actually turned to the left hand instead of the 
right when he left Keuben's door. The present 
with all its surroundings was forgotten ; the 
streets and the motley crowd that thronged 
them, if they were reflected on the retina of 
his eye at all, conveyed no impression to his 
brain ; he walked on like a man in a dream — 
and an evil dream. He beheld again the boy 
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2 THICKER THAN WATER. 

who had been the hope of his life becoming 
with frightful velocity its despair, the flower of 
his pride and joy devoured by a canker-worm 
begotten of itself till it perished loathsomely, 
leaving desolate the garden of his soul. He 
called to mind the seventy-and-seven times that 
he had forgiven his son for misdeeds that in 
another would have been past pardon, and the 
perjuries and ingratitude with which they had 
been repaid. Two incidents of the young 
man's vile and wasted life towered above all 
others, and cast a blacker shadow than the rest 
upon the tablets of unwilhng memory]: the one 
was the seduction of an orphan girl, his mother's 
frequent guest and life-long protegee ; the other 
an attempt which had been within a hair's 
breadth of success to put himself, Beryl Peyton, 
into a madhouse. This was not the last straw 
that had broken the back of endurance, for all 
hope of compromise or reconciUation had long 
been at an end ; but it was the act that had sub- 
stituted for disappointment and disgust abhor- 
rence, and had turned his angry blood to gall. 
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Henceforth the name of Henry Peyton 
was wormwood to his father ; lost but 
not regretted, dead but not forgiven, the 
memory of him was like some secret sin 
accursed and never to be spoken of. All who 
knew Beryl Peyton knew this ; any one who 
did not know him, and who (as had just 
happened) by accident alluded to this painful 
subject, became in a manner involved in it and 
shared some portion of his resentment. 

A more wretched man than this master of 
milUons, as he walked on, thinking of these 
things with bent head, was hardly to be found. 
The Lascar he passed upon his way in rags and 
shivering in the summer heat ; the Chinaman, 
poor as Job and as patient, enjoyed a happier 
lot ; for a few pence could cause them to 
forget their misery in an opium dram ; but for 
such pain as Beryl Peyton suffered there was 
no anodyne, for such reflections no oblivion. 
The tumult within him was such that for hours 
he walked on without even consciousness of 
fatigue, or of the heat of the sun, which, unlike 

B 2 



4 THICKER TUAN WATER. 

the fire within hira, had indeed spent its force. 

He had long quitted the crowded thoroughfares 

and the neighbourhood of the larger docks ; 

the streets he threaded now were narrow and 

squalid, and their inhabitants seemed to have 

quitted them for the nonce for more attractive 

scenes, for they were almost empty. Presently 

he came to a creek, crossed by a swing bridge 

protected only by chains, with a small dock on 

the landward side. The tide was up, but there 

was no vessel in it. Not a human being was 

in sight; the road beyond led on to some 

marsh land, which no attempt had been made 

to put to any useful purpose. At this moment 

Beryl Peyton heard rapid but stealthy footsteps 

behind him ; he turned round with a mechanical 

impulse, for just then no incident, except so 

far that it was an interruption to his thoughts, 

had the slightest interest for him. 

It was the Mexican, with something gleaming 
in his hand. The old man faced him without 
a tremor. 

' English devil,' crial the other as he 
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drew near, ' you will tell tales of me no 
more.' 

' You dog with the teeth,' returned the 
Enghshman, ' you will be hanged like a dog.' 

He had nothing but his walking-stick, and 
it was by no means a stout one; but it is 
written even of the peaceful and occasionally 
fraudulent counter-j umper — being English — 
that on the approach of a foreign foe he will 
' strike with his yard-wand home ' ; and Beryl 
Peyton was no counter-jumper. A man of 
courage from his birth, who had been face to 
lace with death, afar from friends and home, 
half a dozen times, he was not a man to blench 
from any personal danger, least of all when 
threatened by a scoundrel. What seems 
curious, existence, which five minutes before 
liad appeared utterly valueless and a burthen, 
grew suddenly precious to him. He had no 
expectation of preserving it, and he would 
have stooped to beg it of no man living, but 
he was resolved to sell it dearly. He was old, 
but the love of life was not dead within him. 
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It is not in those supreme moments in 
which are about to be decided the issues of life 
or death that sublime thoughts present them- 
selves ; in personal combat the Vulgar prevails 
over the Heroic. 

* At all events I will spoil this blackguard's 
beauty for him,' was the simple but forcible 
reflection that suggested itself to Beryl Peyton ; 
but as it crossed his mind another thought (to 
judge by the expression of his face) followed 
it, caught it, and obhterated it. 'Mexican 
dog,' he cried, ' look behind you.' 

The warning would have been unheeded, 
or taken as a ruse perhaps, but that at the same 
moment there was a thunder of footsteps on 
the wooden bridge. It was the tread of a man, 
but it sounded like the tramp of a horse ; one 
of those steeds of old, used for strength and not 
for fleetness, but which for a short course 
would carry a rider in complete mail at speed 
in one of those mediaeval * running-down ' cases 
which were euphemistically called 'jousts.' 
Against such an antagonist, with his steam up, 
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the slender Mexican, notwithstanding his long 
fenife, would have had no more chance than 
had Saladin, pitted against the Knight of the 
Leopard. Before he could turn and face him, 
this moving tower of a man was upon him, and 
would have crushed him like that of Siloam 
had he been so minded. Only not being stone 
and mortar, but flesh and blood endowed with 
intelligence, he adopted another method : with 
one hand he seized the wrist of the Mexican 
which held the knife, with the other the nape 
of his neck, and forcing him to the bridge 
chains toppled him over them into the deep 
dock, before he had time to complete an 
execration. 

Beryl Peyton folded his arms, and looked 
on with the air of a satisfied but unexcited 
spectator who sees beforehand how things must 
end; nor, till the splash arising from the 
displacement of the water had died away, did 
he move or speak. Then he said, with great 
deliberation and distinctness — 

' Why, Japhet, hpw came you here ? ' 
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As quick as words, but with his fingers (for 
the man was a deaf-mute), came the dumb 
response, ' My mistress sent me.' 

Beryl Peyton knit his brow. 

' Her commands were, sir/ the man went 
on, ' that I was to be no spy upon your 
movements, but that I was always to be at 
hand in case of need.' 

' And how long have you been dogging my 
footsteps ? ' 

' I followed you until you entered the shop 
yonder,' returned the other, indicating the 
direction from which he had come, ' and when 
you came out I followed that gentleman.' 
Here he pointed with a contemptuous finger to 
the dock beneath. 

' Well, well, my brave fellow, you disobeyed 
orders, but Nelson did the like; you have 
saved your master's hfe, Japhet,' and Mr. 
Peyton held out his hand. 

The other, a broad-faced fellow, middle- 
aged, but with a boyish look, caused by the 
absence of beard or whisker, which, contrasting 
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with his great bulk, gave him a very peculiar 
appearance, took his master's hand and raised 
it to his lips. The movement, so strangely out 
of character with his appearance, was not caused 
by enthusiasm; it was merely the result of 
habit, Avhich led him to express all emotions 
by signs. 

' As to this murderous scoundrel,' observed 
the old man, quietly, ' the dock, if it were but 
at the Old Bailey, would be the very place for 
him. I suppose, however, one must not leave 
him to drown.' 

' As you please, sir,' returned the deaf-mute, 
with a look of indifference. ' Shall I go in 
after him ? ' 

' Certainly not,' replied the other, quickly ; 
' I would not risk the loss of my walking-stick 
for such a cur.' 

He leant over the bridge, and looked down 
into the dock with the same sort of disgust that 
one might contemplate a sewer with a rat in it. 

The wretched Mexican, although, as we 
know, a magnijficent swimmer, had been injured 
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in his fall, and after a vain attempt to keep 
himself afloat by paddling had contrived to 
catch hold of a rusty chain that hung down the 
steep slimy slide, for the accommodation of 
boatmen. He was very quiet, no doubt from 
the expectation— judging from what would 
have been his own conduct had he been in 
their place — that if discovered to be ahve his 
enemies would make an end of him. Never- 
theless, since to let go his hold was to drown, 
he permitted himself to be dragged up by the 
chain and deposited on the bridge, where they 
left him without a word — a pulpy mass at- 
tractive only to the paper-maker. 

By Mr. Peyton the whole afiair seemed at 
once to be forgotten ; as he turned towards 
home he again fell into gloomy abstraction, 
and, tired as he needs must have been, would 
have taken no notice of a wandering cab, which 
by great good luck they chanced to meet, had 
not his voiceless henchman drawn his attention 
to it by touching his arm. ' I think you have 
forgotten, sir, that it is the club night.' 
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' Trae, Japhet, true/ he answered, with a 
look to the full as grateful as that he had worn 
on the occasion of the other's more practical 
service, and entered the vehicle. 

Japhet chmbed on the box beside the 
driver, who, perceiving that he listened with 
attentive silence to the history of his horse and 
cab, the narrative of his courtship and mar- 
riage, and many other interesting details of his 
autobiography, set him down at the journey's 
end as ^ one of the right sort ' and ' excellent 
company.' 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



THE SEMPITERNAL CLUB. 



The termination of the cab drive was an old- 
fashioned hotel in Jenny n Street, where Mr. 
Peyton was accustomed to stay in town in 
preference to occupying his own residence in 
Portman Square ; a proceeding that would 
have been considered eccentric in another man, 
but which in his case awoke no surprise. The 
days of astonishment among Beryl Peyton's 
friends had long been over. 

Upon entering his sitting-room an old lady 
rose from her chair to welcome him, with a 
quickness and anxiety that contrasted strongly 
with her age and the general dignity of her 
appearance. Her hair, hke his own, was white 
as snow, though scarcely whiter than her finely 
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chiselled, aristocratic face, which without doubt 
would have exhibited those traces of blue 
blood of which we hear so much and see so 
httle, if there had been any blood in it at all ; 
but there was none. She gave one the im- 
pression of one of those unfortunate persons 
whose appearance has suffered change from 
calamity, such as suspense or terror. From 
the tone, however, in which she spoke it was 
evident that she had considerable capabiUty for 
distress of mind still left. 

' Oh, Beryl, where have you been ? I was 
beginning to be so nervous about you.' 

' Pooh ! pooh ! I am a little late, wench, 
that 'sail' 

He went up to her and kissed her pale 
cheek. It was no very lordly payment for her 
having saved his life (which indirectly she had 
certainly done), but of that of course she was 
unconscious. All she knew was that, for the 
first time since her Harry had angered his 
father beyond forgiveness — now near twenty 
years ago — ^her husband had kissed her. She 
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coloured like a girl, and the tears came into 
her large grey eyes ; she knew him too well, 
however, to permit herself to give way to 
emotion. 

' Your things are all laid out in your 
dressing-ropm. Beryl.' 

On the very rare occasions when they left 
home together this was always done, to the 
great indignation of Derwood, the valet, by 
Mrs. Peyton's own hands. If her husband 
would not permit any exhibition of affection 
on her part, if he could not forgive her the 
tender sorrow with which she still regarded 
her dead son's memory, she could at least 
minister to his needs. 

* There is no hurry, Eachel,' returned her 
husband, coldly, as if he already repented of 
his recent display of feehng ; ^ I have still 
twenty minutes in which to dress, and my 
fellow-guests will not be impatient.' 

The last words, with which he left her, 
were delivered with a certain grim pathos 
which would have been inexplicable to ordinary 
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ears. Mrs. Peyton, however, understood it 
very well. She sighed heavily, and, reseating 
herself in her chair, took from her pocket a 
note she had received but a few minutes before, 
but which she had already perused many times. 

' Dear Mrs. Peyton, — I am very sorry that 
I was not at home when you were so good 
as to call on me. Will you come and take 
afternoon tea With me at five to-morrow ? We 
shall be quite alone. 

' Yours very truly, 

' Kate Beckett.' 

*P.S.- — ^I hear you made some inquiry as 
to Mrs. Sotheran's protegee. She is no longer 
with me, having left Park Lane some days ago 
in consequence of an unfortimate disagreement 
concerning which I will say at once, in order 
to reheve your mind, that she attached more 
importance to it than I did.' 

It was strange how such ordinary tidings, 
and conveyed in such ^ conventional style. 
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interested this stately dame. The hand which 
held her double glasses, and the lips with 
which, after the manner of old age, she dumbly 
formed the words, trembled as she read them. 
Presently her husband's footsteps sounded from 
the room within ; she thrust the note hurriedly 
into her pocket with an affrighted look, and 
rose once more to greet him. He was in 
evening dress, but in place of that expectation 
of boredom, which most people of experience 
wear who are going out to dinner, his air was 
grave and full of thought. 

' I am going to leave you to dine alone, 
Eachel,' he said slowly. 

* Oh, that is of no consequence,' she answered 
cheerfully ; ' I feel it so kind of you. Beryl, to 
have brought me with you up to town. It 
seems quite to revive old days.' 

' I hope not,' was the grim rejoinder. 

The next moment he was striding across 
the hall to his carriage, which whirled him 
rapidly away. It took him to another hotel, 
but of a very different stamp to the one in 
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Jermyn Street, in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden. It had been a fashionable place of 
residence in the days of sedan chairs and link 
boys, but was now chiefly used for dining 
purposes. It was evident that he was expected, 
for the master of the house was at the door in 
a moment to receive him, attended by several 
waiters. He led the way up a broad staircase, 
handsomely carved, into a large oak-panelled 
room lit by many wax candles, in which stood 
a dinner table arranged for a dozen guests. It 
sparkled with glass and silver, but there were 
no floral or other ornaments such as would 
have been found on any modern board of equal 
pretensions. 

' Let Merton wait,' said Mr. Peyton, as he 
took his seat in the chair of honour. 

' Merton is dead, sir, I am sorry to say,' 
returned the landlord, with an air less of regret 
than of reproof, as though such an act on 
Merton's part had been inconsiderate, to say 
the least of it. 

' Good heavens ! is he dead too ? ' 
VOL. n. c 
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' Well, yes, sir, I am afraid so ; but there 's 
Burton — ^he's used to the dub, and perhaps, 
with a couple more, that is all that will be 
necessary/ 

Mr. Peyton inclined his head in grave 
assent. It was very desirable that some person 
should be included in the service in question 
who was not altogether a stranger to it, for it 
was a very peculiar one. Although the table, 
as we have said, was laid for twelve persons, 
and the dinner provided for the same number, 
there was in fact only a single guest^— namely, 
Mr. Beryl Peyton himself. Every dish was 
handed respectfully on the left of every vacant 
chair, and was supposed, by no great stretch 
of the ima^nation, to be declined. The wine 
was proffered in a similai* manner. Nor did 
the chairman either eat or drink, as though he 
would have atoned for the absence of his 
convives. He tasted indeed of everything, and 
put his lips to each glass, whatever it held, but 
it was plain that he was only going through 
the form of dining. His eyes, as they wan- 
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dered from chair to chair, seemed to pictm-e 
for him some absent companion, and now and 
then an unconscious sigh would escape his hps 
which spoke of regretful memory. Well might 
he sigh, for every chair was as a tombstone, 
since each recalled for him a dead friend. 

It was fifty years ago since Beryl Peyton, 
the youngest of that once jovial company, had 
been admitted a member of the Sempiternal 
Club, and he had outlived them all. It had 
been their grim humour never to recruit their 
ranks, when thinned by death, from the living, 
and though year after year they had met in 
diminished nmnbers, it was de rigueur^ that, as 
respected the feast itself, that circumstance 
should be ignored. Dinner for twelve, as at 
first, had always been provided, and, so far as 
it lay in wine and mirth to do it, the dwindling 
board had made head against the enemy. But 
as, when we get beyond middle life, and our 
friends who have joined the niajority become 
more numerous than those who still remain 
with us, matters begin to look serious, so, as 

c a 
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the Sempiternal Club grew less and less im- 
pervious to the shocks of time and chance, its 
gatherings became less jovial. The gaps in the 
double line grew larger and more frequent; 
the ranks closed up, till now the long table 
stretched before the guestless chairman Uke a 
coflSn. Last year he had had a single com- 
panion of nearly his own age, a man of fashion 
and of wit, to whom death, like all other 
things, had been but a subject to make merry 
with. Where were his gibes, his flashes of 
merriment, now? There was mirth in the 
room, indeed, though of a very different sort ; 
behind the screen that hid the door Mr. 
Burton's two assistants would sometimes nm 
on pretence of some oflBcial duty, but in reality 
to interchauge their views of a proceeding 
which was in their eyes irresistibly jocose. 
' What a game it is, Bob ! ' one would whisper 
(alluding to the chairman's lonesome state, 
whose game if any game was solitaire)^ and 
then Bob would stuff his napkin into his mouth 
and lean against the wall in a paroxysm of 
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pent-up enjoyment. Mr. Burton, standing 
immovable behind Mr. Peyton's chair, had 
higher gifts ; nature had intended him for a 
bishop, but somehow though he had won the 
apron he had missed the mitre ; not a smile 
betrayed his own emotions, but ever and anon 
he would catch the eye of one of his myr- 
midons in the act of offering still hock to some 
invisible guest, and wink with such an intensity 
of appreciation as drove the other to the very 
verge of a guffaw. 

To a looker-on this vulgar byplay would 
have only made the sepulchral scene more sad 
by depriving it of its decencies. The central 
figure, however, was quite unconscious of it, 
and sat wrapped in thoughts too deep for 
words ; he was in the world, but no longer of 
it, clasping the hands that had long been dust 
and listening to the voices that were beyond 
the stars. 

When the cloth in old-fashioned way had 
been removed, and the claret jugs had been 
placed on the shining table — each double, jug 
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and shadow — the chairman exclaimed, ' With- 
draw ' ; whereupon the servants left him. One 
of them, I am sorry to say (indeed, I should 
shrink from mentioning it had not the matter 
become afterwards of some consequence), still 
kept his eye on him through the keyhole ; 
otherwise he was literally alone. After a 
moment or two he rose, glass in hand ; his eye 
glanced round the table with a very sorrowful 
expression, and he murmured, ' To the memory 
of the dead.' His mind was with them though 
his body was above the earth, not under it, 
as theirs were. The freethinkers, the scholars, 
the wits, with whom he had conversed a hun- 
dred times on ' fate, freewill, foreknowledge, 
absolute,' had all gone to the place where 
doubts are resolved for ever. Some had 
thought there was no hereafter, others that 
there might be a future world ; now all but 
himself knew that there was one and what it 
was Uke. By the time he joined them (so the 
fancy struck him) they would all have been 
accustomed to their position, just as some of 
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them in going to college had preceded him 
from school. What strange things would they 
have to tell him ; or would they be forbidden 
to tell him anything ? 

His thoughts strayed back through a long 
vista of years, of which, by that strange in- 
version to which human memory is subject, the 
later were the least clear while the earlier had 
the distinctness of yesterday. They were in 
connection with ' the Club ' alone, and quite 
free from that painfull matter which had seized 
his mind that afternoon. His son had had 
nothing to do with the club ; and if he knew 
of its existence at all had set down its members 
as ' old fogies ' not worthy of the attention of a 
man of spirit. But to Mr. Peyton they were 
not old fogies. Once more they were young ; 
some of them handsome, all of them wealthy. 
Life lay before them, as it had been laid before 
himself, full of pleasures that seemed inex- 
haustible ; the cup of enjoyment had been then 
but tasted, and now it was emptied to the 
dregs — ^to the very dregs. 
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The old man leant forward with his head 
upon his hand, and in the heart of the polished 
board caught sight of his own hoary face. 

Good heavens! how different were those 
features from those it had first reflected. 

Oh, youth, for years so many and sweet 
Tis known that you and I were one ; 

I '11 deem it but a fond conceit, 
I cannot think that thou art gone, 

sings the poet, but his imagination did not 
avail him ; how far less, then, can it avail those 
who are no poets ? It was a very bitter hour. 
As a rule Beryl Peyton was not given to 
retrospection, save when that one cross in his 
life of which we know was thrust upon his 
attention; but present circumstances were so 
striking and pecu'i.ir that they mastered his 
mind and compelled it to review the past. He 
had been essentially a man of action — not 
much of a reader, though somewhat (in a 
vague way) of a thinker — and in his youth 
the creature of impulse. On the whole his 
impulses had been good. Of late years, in- 
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deed, his life had been passed in acts of bene- 
volence. They were not, however, those of 
Christian charity, as it is generally understood. 
At the bottom of them there lav a certain de- 
sire to redress the wrongs which Fate imposed 
upon his fellow-creatures, and, however good 
in themselves, his doings had bad something of 
egotism and even of aiTogance. It pleased 
him to play the part of a small providence, 
and he did so with the secret conviction that 
his system was an improvement upon that of 
the Great Original — an opinion not unex- 
ampled among the very rich, though by no 
means so common as the idea that every- 
thing is for the very best and needs no 
mending. 

He could lay his hand upon his heart and 
honestly say that he had designedly wronged 
no man ; and even as to woman he had not 
much to answer for. The consideration of 
personal merit, however, as regarded any re- 
ward or punishment that might be awaiting 
him, did not much trouble him. He had been 
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SO long not only a law unto himself, but a law- 
giver, the hinge on which the interests of so 
many others turned, that the idea of his own 
subordination to any higher power rarely in- 
truded. What was most importunate with 
him just now was the feeling of isolation. 
This was partly owing, no doubt, to the sense 
that he had overlived his contemporaries, but 
not wholly so. While we have those who 
sympathise with us, no matter to what genera- 
tion they belong, we are not isolated. But 
Beryl Peyton was one by himself. He had 

indeed his wife, who in regard for him might 
almost be termed a devotee, but there was a 
shadow between them; he knew that she 
cherished in secret a memory that was hate- 
ful to him. He had clients by the score, and 
proteges not a few, but he had no friends. He 
stood alone in the world, and, worse than 
all, when he should fall, which in the course 
of nature must needs be soon, there was none 
to reign in his stead. And this — though he 
would never have owned it even to himself, 
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since it would have given the victory to his 
enemy — was his bitterest thought of all. It 
has been said, indeed, by a philosopher, ' Why 
regret the being forgotten, since before you 
lived the world went on quite well without 
you ? ' — a question that is unanswerable. Only 
most of us are not philosophers, but merely 
men and women. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



* tidman's/ 



There are two signs by which, in all human 
habitations, the want of ready money in the 
proprietor may be always recognised : the one 
is fustiness, the other is skimpiness. In the 
former case there may be plenty of furniture ; 
the beds will be bigger than they need be, 
each with a surplusage of curtains and four 
gigantic posts, the original use of which is fast 
fading from the mind of man. (A time will 
come when they will only be remembered by 
the metaphor ' in the twinkling of a bed post,' 
and annotators will cudgel their brains in vain 
to explain what even that meant.) The car- 
pets, though threadbare, are plentiful ; the 
doors which do not close tightly are Uned 
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with list to remedy that defect; the chairs, 
though rickety and castorless, are well 
cushioned : to the eye, in short, in such places 
everything is fairly comfortable, but the air 
is ratlier difficult to breathe. Flue is every- 
where ; there is a general flavour of mustiness, 
and when you open a window, the one way to 
keep it open — for the sash comes down again 
like a guillotine — is to break it. 

The second case is of a wholly different 
kind : ' fustiness ' is the characteristic of old 
fashion, 'skimpiness' of new. When a new 
house is out at elbows it does not suffer from 
want of ventilation ; it may be clean as a 
lighthouse, though the damp is not always so 
entirely confined to the outside, but a dreadful 
air of incompleteness and insufficiency per- 
vades it. 

This was unfortunately what was the matter 
with Tidman's Private Hotel, Holloway, where 
Mary Marvon had taken up her quarters on 
the recommendation of Mr. Eennie. Why it 
was called a * private hotel,' except for the 
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reason that causes Mr. Sniith to call himself 
Mr. Smythe, it was difficult to conjecture. It 
had no night chamberlain, no waiter, nor even 
any resident boots. The whole work of the 
house — and it was a large one — ^was done by 
Mr. Tidman and two * slaveys,' hired maidens 
of tender years. They had also to wait upon 
Mrs. Tidman, who was 'a lady in her own 
right,' as her husband termed it, the first 
cousin of a bafonet, the niece of a member of 
Parliament, and a person altogether superior to 
her surroundings. It was for her sake that 
Tidman dubbed his establishment * Private 
Hotel,' as being less obtrusively connected with 
the licensed victualUng interest than * hotel' 
pure and simple, while it was more genteel 
than * boarding house ' ; but boarding house it 
was, and that of a very unambitious kind. No 
wine was sold on the premises — a circumstance 
which, combined with a positive interdict upon 
tobacco, restricted Tidman's guests to members 
of the female sex ; while, on the other hand, 
it justified the proprietor in applying to his 
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establishment the encomium of * exclusive/ 
The guests were mostly permanencies. Folks 
did not come to * Tidman's ' by misadventure ; 
they did not, on finding Claridge's full, fall 
back discontentedly in their barouches with C 
springs and murmur, 'Try Tidman's/ Tid- 
man's had a connection of its own, mostly 
among country ladies of limited means, and 
was never * tried' though it was sometimes 
found wanting. The two Misses Blithers, of 
Bath, for example, who at present occupied its 
principal apartments, used to turn up their 
noses at some of its bedroom arrangements ; 
Miss Fandango, of the West India Islands, who 
talked of them as if they belonged to her, and 
who had certainly an hereditary estate on one 
of them, though it was doubtful if it had any- 
thing on it, used to smile bitterly at the brown 
sugar which did not remind her of her native 
chme. It was in the case of these detractors 
that the uses of the lady of the house (which 
would otherwise have remained unsuspected) 
became manifest. She would inform the 
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Misses Blithers, upon the personal authority of 
the first cousin of a baronet, that green blinds 
were not essential to the furniture of a first- 
class bedroom, and that the early sunshine, 
though it might stream through their windows 
and wake them at 5 a.m., was upon the 
whole an advantage recognised by the aristo- 
cracy and recommended by the most fashion- 
able physicians; while, as the niece by mar- 
riage of the representative of one of the 
largest commercial constituencies in England, 
she was able to inform Miss Fandango that the 
finest crystallised sugar, though fair to see, 
but too often sacrificed its saccharine qualities 
to mere appearance. These were the only 
boarders that at present ventured to complain. 
Mrs. Tiffin, the Indian widow on the seccnd 
floor, took what was given her without a 
murmiu-, though she inadvertently gave offence 
on one occasion when a brown compound was 
handed to her at dinner, of which she inno- 
cently observed, 'This is very nice; but I do 
wonder, Mrs. Tidman, that you never go in for 
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curries.' To whicli the lady of the house re- 
joined, in an icy tone, ' I do not know what 
you mean, my dear madam, by *' going in," 
because it is a phrase that is not used in the 
best circles ; but our cook is thought to have 
some talent for the dish you mention and of 
which you have just partaken.' 

The unfortunate Mrs. TiflSn had placed 
herself in the inextricable position of having 
eaten curry without knowing it. 

These three were at present the only guests 
in the Tidman household, to which Mary 
Marvon was therefore welcomed all the more 
gladly, albeit the recommendation of Mr. 
Eennie would have insured her a prompt re- 
ception in any case. A clean and airy room 
was allotted her on the third floor, commanding 
a view of at least one thousand chimney-pots 
and the towers of a gaol. Instead of the glass 
wardrobe of her Park Lane bower there was a 
chest of drawers with two hang-nails, and a 
little mirror which, perhaps from motives of 
modesty, declined except upon compulsion to 
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be looked at', and always' swung with its face 
to the wall. The floor was bare save in the 
centre, where a strip of carpet, such as is used 
by street acrobats, left a free opportunity for 
parquetry round its margin. 

There was but one chair, but even *the 
highest in the land,' as Mrs. Tidman (meaning, 
I suppose, * the broadest') pointed out and 

corroborated by her personal testimony, could 

» 

only sit on one chair at a time ; and though 
there was no table there was a capital mantel- 
piece, where one could put anything one 
pleased within certain limits as to weight and 
area. What pleased Mary most, however, was 
the fact that there was plenty of room for the 
type-writing machine which Mr. Eennie had 
undertaken to procure for her on favourable 
terms, and by which she intended to earn her 
livelihood. It was a very humble ambition, 
but, like all aspirations after honest work, a 
very self-sustaining one. It enabled her not 
indeed to forget but to ignore her misfortunes. 
It even caused her to reflect that the dream in 
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which she had suffered herself to indulge with 
respect to Edgar Domay had been not only 
baseless but unreasonable, and that though he 
had not behaved well to her, the punishment 
which had been inflicted on her was not unde- 
served. In the desire which now .consumed 
her to make a few shillings a day by manual 
labour she recognised the absurdity of her late 
pretensions, and beheld the width of the gulf 
between her and him. It had been very unlike 
her to have ever lost sight of it ; not that she 
herself attached importance to social dis- 
tinctions, but because she so well understood 
their value in the eyes of others ; for the future 
she would bear in mind that her private views 
on that matter were exceptional, and did not 
one whit alter her own position as respected 
the rest of the world. On the other hand they 
did give her some advantage. Not even mis- 
fortune can maike us philosophic at one-and- 
twenty, but she was enabled to regard matters 
objectively and from without. Instead of being 

d2 
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depressed by the social atmosphere in which 
she now found herself, she was roused by- 
it. 

Mrs. Tidman's reminiscences of the great, 
the magnificence of the elder Miss BUthers, and 
the airs and graces of Miss Fandango amused 
her exceedingly. To some girls in her position 
their patronage — for they all patronised her — 
would have been intolerable; Mary Marvon, 
however, was far from resenting it ; she under- 
stood that it was a form of kindliness — unfor- 
tunately the only one that occurred to them — 
and it tickled her sense of humour. Human 
nature is the same play, whether performed in 
some bam in the provinces or at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and hfe at Tidman's Boarding House, 
except for the accessories, was, she soon grew 
to understand, only Park Lane over again. 
Unhappily it is not until we reach middle life — 
and sometimes, alas ! not even then — that we 
thoroughly appreciate this fact. We are always 
fancying that on this or that landing of the 
great social stairs matters must be different, and 
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that the higher we get the nearer we approach 
to heaven. 

What poor Mary felt most acutely was, 
strange to say, the same pain that Beryl 
Peyton, her antipodes in the matter of wealth 
and station, was suffering from — the sense of 
isolation. One must be a humourist indeed to 
enjoy to the full the weaknesses of one's fellow- 
creatures without a soul to share our harmless 
pleasures ; for the cynic it is easy enough, but 
poor Mary was no cynic. When she ceased to 
take an interest in what was passing around 
her, and permitted herself to think, she was 
very unhappy. She had not been accustomed 
to the joys of home. The love of father and 
mother, of sister and brother, had been denied 
her; but she had hitherto not been without 
friends. At school she had formed several 
attachments to girls of her own age, which, 
though they are scoffingly spoken of as * eternal,' 
at least last their time and fulfil their oflSce. A 
girl without a girl friend is not to be envied ; a 
boy stands upon a different footing, for there 
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are some boys, and those of a fine type, who 
postpone then* friendships till a later date, or, 
what is more common, attach themselves to 
their seniors on comparatively equal terms ; 
whereas between a young girl and a grown 
woman there may be affection, admiration, 
respect, or what you will, but never friendship. 
Upon leaving school Mary had felt the 
pangs of separation from more than one loving 
heart ; but the way to her affections was easy, 
and Mrs. Beckett soon found it, and though 
she could not supply the place of the com- 
panions of her own age, had mitigated their 
loss. Now she had lost both them and her, 
while even her kind protectress, Mrs. Sotheran, 
had somehow ceased to occupy the position 
she had once held in her regard. She was 
grateful to her for the personal tenderness she 
had always exhibited, but she no longer stood 
to her in the place of a mother ; she was only 
the almoner of those from whose hands, had 
the alternative been offered to her, she would 
have accepted nothing. Perhaps also a false 
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shame tended to increase this feelmg of sepa- 
ration from the only person who, to her know- 
ledge, possessed the secret of her birth. On 
the whole Mary's sense of loneliness was very 
keen, and it was certainly not mitigated by 
being in the populous waste of London. 

It was impossible under such circumstances, 
being young and very human, but that she 
should take an interest in what of life. lay 
nearest to her ; such is the law of nature, save 
with misanthropes and monsters ; if we are 
alone to-day, some tie, however shght — the 
interchange of a nod, a smile, a word of com- 
mon courtesy — .binds us to some fellow-creature 
to-morrow. The object of attraction in this 
case was .Mr. Tidman — a little grey man, as 
weird to look at as the hero of a German 
legend, but as alert and active as a German 
waiter. Its cause was his capacity for work, 
which in her present condition of mind was a 
somewhat exaggerated virtue in Mary's eyes, 
if not the very highest good. In the Tidman 
household the order of things a& it generally 
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exists in such establishments, where the mis- 
tress is the bread-winner and the master the 
pipe-smoker, was reversed. Mrs. Tidman was 
a mere drawing-room ornament of the esta- 
blishment, frail though chaste ; her husband. 
Atlas-like, supported the whole of it upon his 
shoulders, but with such ease and dexterity 
that he seemed rather to balance it upon his 
head, his nose, his chin. There was no do- 
mestic duty too trivial or too menial for him to 
undertake. He did not indeed make the beds, 
though, as the elder Miss Blithers observed, after 
a snubbing administered to her by the lady of 
the house, he had made his own bed and had 
to lie on it ; but he did not disdain to Ught the 
fires when negligence or inattention had caused 
their extinction. H j did all the catering for 
the house, and ' saw to ' things which eye of 
mortal man had never ' seen to ' before. He 
superintended the arrangements for the laun- 
dress, and knew the times and seasons when 
the lace curtains should be substituted for the 
chintz. He laid the dinner table, when Jane and 
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Ann were behind their time, with a celerity that 
would have taken the breath away from Mrs. 
Beckett's butler even to look on at it, empha- 
sising each knife and fork as he laid them 
down, as though he were selling the goodwill 
of the establishment by auction with every 
blow. And whatever he did was accompanied 
by ceaseless talk, delivered at the top of his 
voice, whether his audience was up three pairs 

of stairs, or at his elbow. 

So much vigour and energy it would have 
been difficult to find in one individual, and 
they were accompanied by a humility that was 
unexampled. ' I am nothing, I ain't,' he would 
assure the astonished Mary when she compli- 
mented him on these Briarean performances, 
' and when I think of Matilda Jane ' (his wife) 
*I feel something wus than nothing.' He 
clipped his words terribly, not so much from 
vulgarity (though he had probably never 
had more than a bowing acquaintance with 
Lindley Murray) as from extreme volubility. 
' She was a bom lady, as you know ' (Mary did 
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know. No one who had been under that roof 
for twenty-four hours — nay, for twenty-four 
mmutes^— could have fisdled to have heard of it), 
* but she married a pauper. She was a Blen- 
kinhouse, own niece to the late Sir Anthony 
Blenkinhouse, of the Manor, Slopton, and 
cousin to the present Sir Geoffrey, As sure 
as Christmas comes she is asked every year 
to the Manor and received as one of the 
family. Of course they don't ask me ; that 
would be a pretty thing indeed. Why, 
none of them does a stroke of work — ^haven't 
for centiuies; wasn't bom to it, you know 
— and breakfast not on the table till ten 
o'clock. Then by the mother's side Matilda 
Jane is connected with the Beckbirds. John 
Beckbird, the member for Lattenborough, is 
her cousin only twice removed. When they 
come up to town they always send their 
carriage for her once every season to drive her 
round and round in the Park. It would be 
enough to turn some people's heads for them, 
but not Matilda Jane ; she 's a paragon, she is.' 
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And then the excellent fellow would set to 
work upon whatever employment he was en- 
gaged in with redoubled energy, as though the 
recollection of his wife's relations had given 
him new strength. 

For persons of great natural stateliness like 
Miss BUthers the elder, or who stood on their 
dignity like Miss Fandango, Mr. Tidman was 
too quick in his movements. He would rush 
round the dinner table, and anticipate their 
wants with the pepper-castor or the mustard- 
pot, in a manner which would have been 
flattering if it had not been so precipitate. He 
was dexterous — ^that is to say, he never upset 
the articles — ^but he banged them down with 
a noise and sharpness that suggested the explo- 
sion of a percussion cap. The maids handed 
the dishes, but if his vigilant eye perceived a 
guest wanted anything he would shriek out the 
name of it interrogatively, ' Bread ? ' ' Beer ? ' 
'Potatoes?' as in some energetic juvenile game, 
and supply the demand upon the instant, before 
it could be indicated by utterance. It was his 
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excusable boast, though expressed in somewhat 
vulgar language, that when anything was wanted 
he was ' all there ' ; and indeed he reminded 
Mary of the poet's Abra, who would come not 
only without bell-ringing but ' ere you called 
her name ; and if you called another Abra came,' 
which happened indeed with Mr. Tidman very 
often when Jane and Ann were not in the way. 
Perhaps his greatest performance in point 
of despatch was the saying grace, which he 
never failed to do before the two chief meals of 
the day ; such had been the custom, as his wife 
assured him, at the Manor, Slopton, and it was 
only respectful, as he most readily admitted, to 
the memory of Sir Anthony (who had left her 
ten pounds with which to buy a mourning-ring) 
to keep it up. Only Sir Anthony probably had 
taken very much longer about his grace. The 
spirit and not the letter is fortunately what is 
of importance in such cases, but no one of 
Tidman's lodgers had ever yet heard what he 
said on these occasions. This was not, however, 
because attention was not called to it. Mr. 
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Tidman commanded it by a violent drumming 
on the table with the handle of his knife and 
fork, murmured some rapid and inarticulate 
words, and without a moment's pause pointed 
the blade of the carving-knife to his right-hand 
neighbour with the inquiry, 'Beef?' It was 
like that dreadful ' drawing-room game ' where 
somebody throws a handkerchief in your face 
and cries out ' Fire ! ' Sometimes there was 
an alternative, such as ' Beef or Mutton ? ' and 
the guests had to decide in such a hiurry that 
there was no time except for regret. Mr. 
Tidman completed the whole round of the 
table, keeping count as he went, ' One, two, 
three,' &c., and filled every one's plate without 
the least attention to a genteel request for a 
small piece. Then he threw every one two 
roast potatoes, directed to their plates with 
great precision, and rushed round the table 
begging every one with pathetic importunity to 
eat ' greens.' ' What ! not so much ? Couldn't 
think of such a thing. Miss Bhthers. You 
must ; they 're beautiful greens. They alwa.T s 
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take greens at the Manor, Slopton, do they not, 
Mrs. Tidman ? ' 

Thus appealed to, the languid and aristo- 
cratic Mrs. Tidman, startled from a genteel 
repose, would somewhat inconsequentially re- 
mark that at the Manor, Slopton, there was a 
beautiful greenhouse with more cucumbers in 
it than the family could eat, and that Sir 
Anthony had been wont to keep three gardeners, 
at the remembrance of which hereditary mag- 
nificence she would utter a gentle sigh. 

'My wife was hke one of those exotics 
herself,' Mr. Tidman would break in explana- 
torily, like a Greek chorus, * reared, as you 
may say, in the lap of luxury. I transplanted 
her to a very different soil; yet here she is, 
you see, as ornamental as ever.' To mark Mrs. 
Tidman as she folded her white hands ajxd 
shook her head deprecatingly at this compUment 
was to behold a picture of humility — though of 
the cottage-with-the-double-coach-house order 
— ^in a style of very high art indeed. Her 
husband's humihty was of another sort; he 
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had red hands, and was not unfrequently in a 
perspiration, so that he did not lend himself to 
pictorial illustration ; but what there was of 
him was genuine. His hospitality, indeed, so 
rare in a boarding-house keeper, was almost 
that of the savage in its importunity. * Can't 
eat any more, miss?' he would expostulate 
with Mary, who, to say the truth, had very 
httle appetite in those days. * Oh, you must. 
I shan't take No. I want to fatten you.' 

He spoke like an ogre, but he meant nothing 
but good to her and good to all about him. 

It is generally supposed that being ' knocked 
about' in the world — ^not 'knocking about,' for 
that is quite another thing, which you do in 
your steam-yacht or in your own carriage with 
a courier — ' knocks the nonsense ' out of you. 
Perhaps it may do so, but I have noticed that 
a good many other things, such as gentleness, 
and generosity, and all consideration for other 
peopk, are also often eUminated in the process ; 
whereas Mr. Tidman, who had been most 
grievously knocked about (in the bankruptcy 
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and county courts among other places), had 
contrived to retain those attributes and, wliat 
was still more astounding, his native simplicity. 
He was not very clever in keeping out of scrapes, 
it must be confessed, nor was London the best 
place for the development of his energies. He 
never complained, but his ardent desire (which 
there was no hope of being gratified) was for 
the country and fresh air. His physical activity 
was superhuman. If his superfluous force could 
have been stored, it would have been a treasure 
to science, and might have instituted perpetual 
motion in itself without any further waste of 
time as to the discovery of it. What became 
of it Huxley only knows ; it was some satisfac- 
tion to be assured by science that it could not 
be lost ; but within the hmits of his private 
hotel Tidman spent his powers in vain, or to 
little purpose, like some gigantic squirrel making 
ten thousand revolutions per minute in a canary 
cage. 

In this personage, as we have saiJ, Mary 
took a great deal of interest. If the plain truth 
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was to be told, I think we should find that not 
only the philosophers who * thread the labyrinth 
of the mind, and read the secret of the star,' 
but those who * observe' the toad (without a 
thought of the precious jewel in his head, but 
simply for information), or who ' cultivate ' the 
bee (sometimes in their bonnets), ai*e not very 
liable to social temptations ; they have either 
discovered the deceitfulness of love and the 
vanity of pleasure, or have no natural taste 
for them ; and Mary perhaps ' observed ' Mr. 
Tidman (though not under the microscope, for 
he was extremely obvious to the naked eye) 
because she had little else to do. She shrank 
from her own thoughts and welcomed any 
distraction fi:om them, whereas the society of 
her fellow-lodgers, and especially that of the 
mistress of the house, compelled them into the 
old channel. 

Mrs. Tidman was importunate to be informed 
how matters had been conducted in Park Lane, 
and would point out with pathetic earnestness 
how similarly the wheel of life had revolved at 
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the Manor, Slopton. At the same time she did 
not hesitate to hint that she herself had not 
been the fly on the wheel, as Mary had been, 
but its chief motive power. 

* Poor Sir Anthony,' she was Wont to sigh, 
' did nothing without me, and it was a curious 
coincidence that he died within less than three 
years after my marriage with Theodore.' 

Then the other ladies would shake their 
heads at Mr. Tidman, who would observe 
significantly, * Quite true, ladies,' in corrobora- 
tion of his wife's evidence, as though the giiilt 
of blood in hastening the demise of a baronet 
of the United Kingdom had really been upon 
his soul. No doubt it had been hard upon Sir 
Anthony, for his niece was two-and-thirty years 
of age when she had eloped, and he must 
naturally have calculated upon keeping her 
with him for the rest of his life. 

The cross-examination to which Mary was 
subjected a& to what Miss^ Blithers called ^the 
* convenances ' of fashionable life^ wais in ^ts 
particularity and detail not unworthy .of a court 
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of law. 'I have been accustomed to pretty 
good society myseE/ that lady would modestly 
remark, *but there is one thing that puzzles 
me : in the very highest circles do they, or do 
they not, wear gloves at breakfast ? ' 

* My sister, of course, means the ladies,' put 
in Miss Julia. She never originated a remark, 
but was very good at corroborations and deduc- 
tions when a subject was once started. 

^I can only say that Mrs. Beckett didn't 
wear gloves at breakfest,' said Mary, smiling. 

* Now I call that very satis&ctory and con- 
clusive,' said Miss Blithers, nodding and looking 
around her as if she had been the humble 
means of establishing an important fact. 

' Conclusive so far as it goes,' remarked 
Mrs. Tidman. *But we must remember, if 
Miss Marvon will permit me to say^ so, that 
Mrs. Beckett, though no doubt a lady of great 
wealth and position, did not belong to the titled 
aristocracy. Now at the Manor^ Slopton, Lady 
Theresa Blenkinhouse, my imde's second wife 
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(she was the Earl of Stoppington's daughter), 
always wore gloves at breakfast.' 

* What ! even in hot weather ? ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Tiffin, with simplicity. 

' In all weathers/ replied Mrs. Tidman, 
with dignity. * Good heavens ! do you suppose 
that a person of Lady Theresa's rank suffered 
from chilblains ? ' 

This was hard upon Mrs. Tiffin, who did 
suffer from them, and so severely that she went 
about the house from September till May in 
woollen gloves and hst shppers; but upon 
questions of social rank and the tables of 
degree Mrs. Tidman was merciless. Mrs. Tiffin 
was dreadfully abashed. Miss Fandango, how- 
ever, who suffered, though in secret, from the 
same complaint as Mrs. Tiffin, perhaps from 
having been accustomed, like herself, to a 
tropical climate, was stung into antagonism, 
' After all,' she said, ' the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, whether titled or untitled, have no such 
conception of what it is to be a privileged class 
as have our great families in the West Indies. 
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I am speaking, indeed, somewhat of the past 
and olden times.' 

Mrs. Tidman uttered an ejaculation which 
cannot be here set down ; not of course that it 
was improper, but because it was inarticulate ; 
it had, however, a significance of contempt 
equal to a folio. *I say in the old times,' 
repeated Miss Fandango, with a glow of indig- 
nation upon her dusky cheek, but in faltering 
tones, for, though naturally intrepid, she quailed 
before Mrs. Tidman. Like the savage, with 
bow and spear or the faithful and returning 
boomerang, she had at first done battle with her 
more civilised enemy with a light heart ; but, 
having experienced the effect of the other's 
weapons of precision, she now feared the con- 
test. 

' I repeat,' continued Miss Fandango, * that 
the fine spirit of feudalism was kept up in my 
native land to an extent undreamt of in Eng- 
land. My grandfather had five hundred slaves, 
male and female — ^not in livery, it is true, far 
from it — but all devoted to his sovereign will.* 
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' Disgraceful/ murmured Miss Blithers. 

*You may say that/ corroborated Mrs. 
TiflSn, directing to her hostess a frowning and 
significant smile that promised a whole budget 
of colonial information as the price of pardon. 

' If I am snapped up in this manner and 
not permitted to go on,' protested Miss Fan- 
dango, ' argument is impossible.' 

' No one wishes to stop discussion,' observed 
Mrs. Tidman, majestically, ' but I cannot at my 
table permit any indecorous allusions.' 

' Gracious Goodness I ' ejaculated poor Miss 
Fandango, * what do you mean ? 

' I think we had better drop the subject,' 
said Mrs. Tidman, severely. ' Theodore, what 
was I saying about Sir Anthony ? ' 

It was one of Mr. Tidman's multifarious 
duties to act as a remembrancer in ordinary to 
his wife, and to recall to her recollection, 
which was weak, what she had last said ; but on 
the present occasion he had seized the oppor- 
tunity of discussion among the ladies to hucj 
himself in pudding. He had few chances of 
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undisturbed enjoyment with liis knife and fork 
(for I regret to say lie was using both), but, 
when they came, he took advantage of them. 
He was dimly aware that West Indian slavery 
was the subject of discussion, but guiltily con- 
scious of inattention. 

* Theodore, what was I talking about?' 
repeated his spouse in more decided tones. 

Mary noticed his embarrassment and whis- 
pered good-naturedly, ' Gloves/ 

'Why, let me see,' returned Mr. Tidman 
with an effort of memory, ' the last thing you 
said, my dear, was that Sir Anthony's slaves in 
the West Indian Islands — or words to that 
effect — always wore gloves at breakfast.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



A SYMPATHISER. 



On the second day after Mary's arrival at 
' Tidman's ' came the type- writer, which amid 
these misympathetic surromidings was a rehef 
to her indeed. I have heard a young lady 
describe the dehght vnth which, from one of 
those excellent persons who live for others, a 
rich bachelor micle, she received her first piano. 
A box of good things to the schoolboy, when 
half the term was gone and all his pocket 
money, was as nothing, she assured me, com- 
pared with that box of harmony. But even 
out of a piano, unless you perform on it in a 
very superior manner, you cannot get your 
living. Now to Mary's eyes the great charm of 
her new acquisition was that, like Pandora's 
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box, there was hope in it, and possibly inde- 
pendence. It is probable that the great 
majority of my readers are unacquainted with 
this ingenious invention, which is the more to 
be regretted since I cannot explain it to them. 
Machinery of all kinds is unintelligible to me, 
and the endeavour to understand it always 
results in vertigo. When it revolves, my brain 
begins to do the same, and that is the only 
point we have in sympathy. The instrument, 
however, is a circular affair with type at the 
end of wires, which start up Hke the hammers 
of a piano and print things a great deal more 
distinctly than some people write. There is a 
keyboard, and keys, which are letters, which 
require a sharp tap with the fingers. These 
are arranged in detachments for the right and 
left hand, but not — and this is the cirux — in 
their alphabetical order. They are divided as 
equally as possible in relation to their probable 
use, so that each hand, or rather finger of each 
hand, may have the same amount of work to 
do. A proficient can play it like the piano. 
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only with twice the rapidity ; for my part (but 
then I am not clever, and have had but five 
years' practice), I pick out the keys laboriously 
with one digit, and generally wrong. There is 
no royal road to the type-writer, nor to some 
people any road at all ; but for women whose 
touch is delicate and sight is keen, the task 
comes easy. In the first quarter of an hour 
Mary contrived to print her own name, MAEY 
MAEVON, pretty correctly; and before the 
afternoon was over could turn out a sentence 
of ten words in as many minutes. This she 
accomplished with both hands ; if she had used 
one (as instinct prompted her to do), she would 
have got on twice as quickly, and would have 
remained an ignoramus at it for life. 

It was marvellous what pleasure — ^if plea- 
sure is relief from pain — ^this close mechanical 
toil afforded her, for, being such a novice, 
while she worked at it she could think of 
nothing else. What a divine nepenthe is work 
and hope I Gin and beer, though a much more 
popular mixture, is nothing to it, while though 
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the brandy recommended by the philosopher 
for heroes may be more excellent for them^ for 
others its effect is deleterious. As these obstin- 
ate letters grew tame under Mary's touch, 
they began to spell for her, if not > comfort,' at 
least ' oblivion.' She forgot the stigma of her 
birth, which whenever she thought of it pained 
her in the cruellest manner, for though she was 
proud, poor girl, she was not ' too proud to 
care from whence she came.' She forgot her 
lost love and his treachery— or rather his weak- 
ness, for her generous nature accused him of 
nothing worse. She forgot her disagreement 
with Mrs. Beckett, the only friend of her own 
sex she had in London. Nay, more than all 
(for this is the very crown of honest toil), when 
she had done her work, she felt stronger to 
fight and fitter to endure whatever harsh Fate 
might have in store for her ; nor was even that 
faculty for the enjoyment of pleasure which 
work especially bestows denied her, though she 
looked forward to no opportunity for its exer- 
cise. Late in the afternoon a visitor called 
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upon her, and was shown into the room set 
apart for such private interviews, and admirably- 
adapted for its purpose. There was no external 
object in it which by grace or beauty was likely 
to distract the mind, save one solitary picture, 
hmned by a departed lodger (and left, it was 
whispered, in part payment of her account) of 
the Tidmans' estabhshment itself. Genius had 
glorified it, though it had failed in making it 
quite perpendicular. It was represented as a 
palatial structure, with a carriage and four 
driving up to the door and two ladies driving 
away from it in a barouche ; that they meant 
to return again was subtly indicated by the 
artist from the fact of their being without 
luggage. 

From a first glance at this apartment one 
would have said, ' This is devoted to hair- 
cutting,' but by an ingenious and inexpensive 
device originality was preserved. There was 
no mirror, and in place of the florid paper that 
generally embelhshes the bower of the coifieur 
the walls were (or had been) of pure white. 
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Mary's visitor, on finding himself alone, 
looked round him with an intense expression 
of wonder and disgust, and, moved by some 
association of ideas, exclaimed, * By Gad ! re- 
manded ! ' 

Mr. Charles Sotheran had once had occasion 
to visit some one ' in trouble ' in a certain 
Government establishment, whom he had found 
in an apartment exactly similar. In that case 
there had been nothing surprising in it ; but to 
think that the house that had its room of state 
thus bare and wretched, with ground glass for 
windows and oil cloth for carpet, should be the 
dwelling of Mary Marvon, fresh from the splen- 
dours of Park Lane, was amazing to him. The 

m 

next moment, however, the gloom of the apart- 
ment was dispelled by the entrance of a sun- 
beam. 

' Oh, Charley, how kind this is of you ! ' 

Considering their mutual position, and the 

necessity for keeping him at arm's length for 

his own sake, perhaps she should not have 

welcomed him so efi'usively ; but for days Mary 
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Marvon had seen no friendly face, and Charley's 
was such a bright one. 

' Kind of me ! ' he echoed, holding out an 
eager hand — ' kind of me ! If you only knew 
what pleasure it gives me ! ' 

' Does it indeed ? ' she smiled, already con- 
scious of her indiscretion ; ' then you must be 
easily pleased, Charley. This is not exactly a 
pleasure house, at all events of the Kubla Khan 
description, is it ? ' 

' I don't care the least about the house,' 
returned the young man significantly. 

' Now that I call rude, Charley ; for though 
I may speak disrespectfully of Tidman's, it is 
not for you to do so ; it will probably be my 
place of residence for some time to come*' 

*I am very sorry to hear it,' observed 
Charley, gloomily. ' What are those papers 
under your arm ? They look like law docu- 
ments.' 

' They are law documents, sir,' replied Mary, 
with dignity. 

' They are not title deeds - of the establish- 
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ment ? You are not thinking of buying it, I 
do hope ? ' 

* You are a very impertinent young man. 
They are pleadings.' 

' Good heavens ! Portia ? ' 

* Yes ; I have adopted that line of business.' 

* Happy Antonio ! ' murmured Charley ; 
^ still more happy Bassanio ! ' 

' I do not, however, go into court. Mr. 
Kennie has sent me the papers — ^no, not for 
my opinion, sir, though I don't see why you 
should smile at that, but to be copied out. I 
thought you would Uke to see how I was get- 
ting on in my new profession. What do you 
think of that as a specimen of handwriting ? ' 

^ But it 's print,' exclaimed Charley — * at 
least a sort of print.' 

' Thank you, sir,' she replied^' with a sweep- 
ing curtsey ; * it is, as you say, though with no 
exaggeration of admiration, a sort of print. I 
printed it with my type-writer.^ 

^ Shade of Spottiswoode I But what did you 
do it for?' 
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' That is a question, sir, between me and 
my employer ; but, if you must know, for six- 
pence a [folio. At my rate of speed the first 
day I calculated I might make a shilling a 
week by it ; at that of yesterday, five shillings. 
I believe with a little practice, and without 
working what we call in the trade " overtime " 
— ^besides having my " Sundays out " (another 
technical term) — ^I shall be able to earn quite 
a large income.' 

Charley's face was very sad and pitiful as 
he replied, in a tone that was in marked con- 
trast with her own studiously gay and playful 
one, ' This is very strange news, Mary. Can I 
see this wonderful piece of mechanism ? ' 

'No, sir, you cannot. The fact is that 
Tidman's, though admirably adapted for social 
life and intercourse, is on the American system 
so far as private sitting-rooms are concerned.' 

^Good heavens! Then do you actually 
work in your own room, Mary, hour after hour, 
at this what-you-may-call-it ? ' 

* Type-writer, if you please.' 
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*At this type- writer, for the wages of a 
seamstress ? ' 

' Do I look like a seamstress, you silly boy ? 

With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

and so on. You are certainly not in a very 
complimentary humour.' 

Charley rose from his chair and began to 
pace the room. 

' You don't know how it pains me, Mary, 
to hear of your working in this way.' 

' You mean of my working at all,' she 
answered, smiling, though far from untouched 
by his artless pity ; * that is because you are in 
Government employment. Now, for my part, 
I like work.' 

' Some people do, I know,' admitted the 
young man. 'Browne in our oflSce — Browne 
with the e, as we used to call him, to distin- 
guish him from squinting Brown, " Brown with 
the eye " — ^was very fond of work ; he is now 
in a lunatic asylum. Mr. Beryl Peyton — a 
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fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind, you 
know — ^took a great interest in him in his 
retirement. By-the-by, Mrs. Peyton was 
inquiring after you only yesterday, Mary.' 

' After me? I did not know she had ever 
heard of me.' 

'Nor I. She did, however, make very 
particular inquiries. She had been to call in 
Park Lane, and I suppose Mrs. Beckett had told 
her about you.' 

' Perhaps,' said Mary, stiffly. 

' I know it 's not a pleasant subject,' said 
Charley, gently ; * but I wanted to say a few 
words to you about Mrs. Beckett. It won't 
annoy you, will it, Mary ? ' 

The frequency with which he employed her 
Christian name was rather marked ; he felt a 
pleasure, so subtle that he was hardly cohscious 
of it, both in the utterance of the word by his 
own lips and in the hearing of it. 

*No,' she answered, *it will not annoy me,' 
then added with feminine inconsistency, * since 
I suppose you have some reason for it ? ' 
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*YeSj I have. I know — everybody knows 
— that Mrs. Beckett has behaved badly to you, 
Mary.' 

'I never said so.' 

' Of course not ; you never say anything 
severe of any one except to their faces.' 

Here he smiled in spite of himself,- for he 
felt that in that sentence he was somewhat 
anticipating matters ; the only person to whom 
he had ever known Mary distinctly antagonistic 
was to Mr. Ealph Dornay . He had seen her 
' sit upon him,' to use Charley's own expression, 
' rather heavily ' more than once. 

' I know nothing of the cause of quarrel 
between you^ and Mrs. Beckett,' he went on, 
' except that yoii were in the right ; but I now 
know this, that she was in a position at that 
time in which considerable allowance shoidd be 
made for her- She must have been troubled 
in her mind as to a certain course of action 
which, moreover, she was quite aware would 
not meet with your approval. You don't know 

p2 
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what has happened since you left Park Lane, I 
conclude ? ' 

* No harm to Mrs. Beckett, I hope ? ' re- 
turned Mary, earnestly. ' I wish her nothing 
but good.' 

' I am sure of that, and, what is more to 
the purpose, I think she is sure of it also. 
However, to my tale, as narrators say in books. 
Mrs. Beckett is contemplating a change in her 
position which, you will agree with me, is, to 
say the least of it, an injudicious one. She is 
going to marry Dornay.' 

Mary did not reply, nor could she have 
done so had reply been necessary; she leant 
back in her chair with hps and eyelids closed 
like one dead, but her heart was beating fast. 
To think that the man to whom she had given 
it a few days ago should have thus bartered 
himself to another for gold — though she was 
aware that he had had the intention of doing 
so — was a terrible blow. 

' I knew it would shock you,' continued 
Charley, gently. 'Your opinion of Ealph 
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Dornay coincides, I know, with mine.- The 
man is little better than an adventurer.' 

' That is rather a strong term,' said Mary, 
gently. Tt is remarkable how good news — 
personal satisfaction, indeed, of all kinds — ^in- 
clines us to be charitable. As regarded her- 
self Mary had given up all thoughts of Edgar 
Dornay ; he was as one dead to her, though, 
alas ! not forgotten ; yet the knowledge that he 
was not to become Mrs. Beckett's husband — 
that it was uncle Ealph and not nephew Edgar 
who had been chosen-^was an intense relief to 
her. 

It is in this that men and women, save in a 
few exceptional cases, are so different. ' If she 
be not fair for me, what care I how fair she be ? ' 
(or, for that matter, * what the deuce becomes 
of her ') is the man's thought. The woman's 
thought is different. It is one thing to be 
deserted, and quite another to feel that the 
deserter has enlisted elsewhere. That he has 
been seduced from his allegiance by the bounty 
money given by the enemy is small comfort. 
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* I confess that I have not a high opinion of 
Mr. Ealph Dornay,' Mary went on. * People, 
however, are the best judges of their own 
affairs.' 

* I don't think women are/ said Charley, 
boldly. 

* A person of your years and experience of 
course ought to know,' said Mary, drily. She 
had quite recovered herself by this time, and 
was prepared to defend herself as well as other 
people. 

* Mrs. Beckett at all events may urge that 
plea,' said Charley, smihng. 

Mary had baflBed him, but he was not the 
least put out. He had always good-nature — ^a 
powerful ally in contests with the Amazons — 
upon his side. ' Still I am afraid she has made 
a mistake, and even that she already knows it.' 

* Indeed!' In her heart Mary thought 
that last statement of Charley's very possible. 
The whole matter was now plain to her : hav- 
ing failed with Edgar, Mrs. Beckett had accepted 
his uncle in pique and haste. 
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* If such is the case, Mary, Mrs. Beckett is 
surely to be pitied. Your own advice to me was 
to remember her former kindnesses, and not to 
give way to the indignation I felt against her^ 
I followed it because it was your advice.' 

' I am glad to hear it. Charley ; then you 
are still good friends, I hope ? ' 

*Yes. And why should not you and she 
be still good friends? She was not herself 
when she said to you whatever she did say.' 

' If she was herself she certainly forgot it,' 
replied Mary, icily. 

Those infamous words, 'Do you think 
I do not know you, your pretence of mo- 
desty, your mock humihty, your innocence 
forsooth, while all the time your heart — no, 
not your heart, your cunning, artful mind — ^was 
fixed on making him your husband ? ' once 
more rang in her ears. It is more diflScult for 
a sensitive nature to forgive an insult than an 
injury. 

' Oh, Mary, do not be hard against her,' 
pleaded the young man. * I have not much 
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knowledge of the world, as you just reminded 
me, but I know when a person is miserable, 
and very, very sorry for what they have done 
amiss. Mrs. Beckett said — and it was a great 
deal for her to say to one like me — " It is quite 
true that I have behaved harshly and unjustly 
to Marv Marvon." ' 

' That must have been in reply to a re- 
proach,' said Mary, severely. ' What right had 
you to reproach her ? ' 

This was a difficult question. Charley had 
undoubtedly had a right to reproach Mrs. 
Beckett, since the widow had always encouraged 
his addresses to her young friend ; but to Mary 
herself he could not advance that plea. 

*I did not exactly reproach her,' he an- 
swered deprecatingly. 'You told me, you 
know, to keep my temper ; so I only said that 
she ought to be ashamed of herself, and that 
to have presumed upon her beastly money — 
no, I didn't say that^^ he put in precipitately, ' I 
said to have thus presumed upon her wealth to 
insult a young girl in your position was what 
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in a man would be termed the very basest 
description of cowardice. I was very careful 
after what you told me,' added Charley, humbly, 
* not to say anything offensive.' 

Mary bit her lip, perplexed between a smile 
and a frown ; she could hardly scold the young 
man for his championship, though it annoyed 
her exceedingly. 

' Poor Mrs. Beckett was so sorry,' pleaded 
Charley. ' If it had not been for Number Three 
that is to be I am sure she would have made 
some effort to get you back again. But with 
Ealph Dornay as master of the house she felt 
you would never so much as look at it through 
the area railings. But she was so sorry. If 
she could make any kind of reparation, she 
said — oh, pray don't look so like Medusa, 
Mary ; she didn't put it like that ; it 's my awk- 
wardness. Perhaps I was mistaken in what she 
meant.' 

* I hope so, indeed, Charley. I can hardly 
think that Mrs. Beckett offered me money, as 
though I had been a crossing-sweeper her car- 
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riage wheels had run over in the street. I 
hope not that indeed/ 

' Oh dear, no,' protested Charley, wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief ; * nothing 
was further from her thoughts, I 'm sure. She 
wished to be of use to you, that 's all — only 
when I heard of your working at the what- 
d'ye-call-it for sixpence a sheet ' 

'A folio, Charley. Again I must remind 
you that the type-writer is not a sewing 
machine.' 

' Why, dear me, it 's downright beggary ! ' 
exclaimed the young fellow, wringing his hands 
in deprecation. 

' No, Charley, it would be beggary if I took 
Mrs. Beckett's money. At my new trade I 
shall earn quite enough for my modest needs.' 

' But these can't last for ever,' he urged, 
pointing to the lawyer's papers. * And when 
you get to be an expert — it 's a mere question 
of political economy ; I read all about it for my 
" exam." — the supply will exceed the demand.' 

' Then I shall go to the law stationers and 
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into the public market armed with my little 
card, " Documents copied with punctuality and 
despatch." I have thought of all that, I do 
assure you/ 

' Well, if you really must, Mary — I mean, 
if you have made up your mind to occupy 
yourself in this way just at present, at least do 
not work for those starvation prices. Why not 
copy for authors instead of lawyers ? I know 
a man who is always writing — poems and all 
sorts of things — ^and who gives five shillings a 
sheet — ^I mean a folio. He is always complain- 
ing, since he himself writes so badly, that he 
can't get his work properly copied out. It 
won't be much, you know, but it 's better than 
this sort of work.' 

' Charley ! Charley ! fie ! for shame ! ' said 
Mary, reproachfully. 

' What do you mean ? ' he inquired simply, 
while an innocent blush overspread his youthful 
features. 

*Only that I don't believe in poets who 
want their verses copied by the folio for five 
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shillings, or any other price. Your political 
economy should have taught you better than 
to advocate "bounties," Charley. No, I am 
not angry with you ' — for he had hung his head 
— ' far from it, Charley. The deceit of some 
people is better than the plain speaking of 
others. But there must be nothing of this sort 
from anybody. And now, Charley, I must go 
back to my work.' 

The young fellow's simple device for adding 
to her scanty gains had touched her, and she 
was not strong enough just now to endure even 
a mistaken kindness. 

* I may come again ? ' he inquired hoarsely. 
^My mother, perhaps, may send some mes- 
sage.' 

* Yes, yes, only not just at present. Good- 
bye, Charley.' 

' Good-bye, Mary.' 

He pressed her hand with a quick, passion- 
ate grasp, which she did not return ; but she 
felt the parting and the loneliness that was to 
follow ; nay, when he had gone she even wept 
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a little, for, as with poor Lucy in the ballad, 
though she had no thought of him as a lover, 
he 

had been kind till her. 
And that was the thought brought the tear to her ee. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

A DEVOTEE OF LITERATURE. 

When we are lonely, or separated from our 
usual social circle, we are apt to respond to the 
friendly overtures of strangers more readily 
than under ordinary circumstances. We are 
not so fastidious in our choice of a companion, 
and feel grateful for civihties which, when on 
our native heath and within call of our clan, 
we should decline with thanks, or even without 
them. 

Throughout the day after Charley's de- 
parture poor Mary was very depressed and 
sad. It would have been a great comfort to 
her if she. could have looked forward to other 
such visits, but for his own sake she had dis- 
couraged them. She had, as it were, with her 
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own hand severed the only link between herself 
and her old world ; and her new world, though 
she courageously strove to make the best of it, 
was by no means to her taste. 

Of all the persons living imder the same 
roof with her perhaps Miss Julia Blithers 
seemed the least calculated to attract her sym- 
pathies ; her opinions, as has been hinted, were 
but the echo of other people's, and they were 
always added, like an echo, when others had 
had their say. Her form was portly and ma- 
jestic, which gave them some apparent weight, 
but morally she was but the shadow of her 
sister, of whom she stood in a fear that may 
have been wholesome, but was a little' abject. 
The views of Miss Blithers the elder were dog- 
matic and severe ; they were therefore Miss 
Julia's views ; but the less mature lady 'had no 
more knowledge of the tenets with which she 
thus sympathised by proxy than Wamba the 
son of Witless had of ecclesiastical Latin. Her 
shibboleth, like his, would naturally have been 
pax vobiscum, but fate had ordered it otherwise. 
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Mr. Tidman, in a moment of hilarity, which he 
was made to regret, had dubbed the sisters 
parson and clerk ; and what they most affected 
was the Commination Service. Those unre- 
generate and hopelessly ignorant heretics, Mrs. 
Tiffin and Miss Fandango, cowered before Miss 
Blithers's scourge (she was of the strictest sect 
of Bath Pharisees), and to every crack of it her 
younger sister murmured earnestly, *Amen/ 
Under such circumstances it was not likely that 
Mary Marvon would be much attracted towards 
Miss Julia Blithers ; and when that lady sud- 
denly developed an inscrutable attachment to 
her, her first impulse was to shrink from it, as 
one shrinks from the devotion of some very 
retrousse-nosed pug-dog who insists upon follow- 
ing us home. 

In her peculiar position, however, the im- 
portunity of friendliness from any one was hard 
to be resisted, and almost without being aware 
of it she found herself getting on a familiar 
footing with Miss Julia. It was something in 
her favour that her overtures were never made 
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in public ; she seized every opportunity — when 
they met upon the stairs or in the passage — ^to 
make the tenderest inquiries. Had Mary slept 
well, or had she found her pillow hke a wafer? 
(in the Tidmans' establishment the pillows re- 
minded one of the cognisance of the Prince of 
Wales, though of course he knew nothing about 
them : they had each three feathers in them). 
Did she ever have a long candle ? Bedroom 
candles were used at Tidman's, as in King 
Alfred's days, as a measure of time ; they were 
designed, more or less accurately, for the period 
of each guest's disrobement. If anybody was 
accidentally longer than usual, through some- 
thing having got in a knot or other cause, she 
generally found herself in the dark. 

* If you had a long candle,' said Miss Julia, 
after several swallow-flights of talk, on an 
occasion when she found herself alone with 
Mary in the common sitting-room, * I suppose 
you would work at night, Miss Marvon ? ' 

Mary flushed up indignantly. Poor people, 
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and especially people who have not been used 
to be poor, always think that their poverty is 
being alluded to. 

' I never work at night,' she said. ' If I 
wanted to do so, perhaps I could buy some 
inexpensive sort of candles — what is called in 
architecture " composite " — ^for myself.' 

' Oh dear, I didn't mean that,' quavered 
Miss Julia. 

Apart from her indomitable and autocratic 
sister, she was very pusillanimous ; she looked 
as frightened as Torquemada's secretary might 
have done had he fallen into the hands of a 
select circle of Jews. 

* I only meant to say,' she explained, ' that 
when thoughts — great thoughts — come to me 
at night, it 's so very sad not to be able to write 
them down. Sarah' wouldn't hear of it, even 
supposing that I had a candle.' 

'I am not much troubled with great 
thoughts,' said Mary, smiling in spite of herself. 
The picture of Miss JuUa on her thin pillow, 
burthened with an inspiration which she feared 
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would escape her memory before morning, 
tickled her fancy. 

' But you do write, don't you ? ' inquired 
Miss Julia, eagerly. 

'Yes, I write,' said Mary. No one at 
Tidman's knew of her type-writer ; she kept 
the instrument locked, and though every one 
in the house had secretly had a look at its case 
Mary had not chosen to gratify their curiosity 
about it. What business was it of other 
people's that she made her living, or proposed 
to do so, by copying manuscripts ? She was 
not ashamed of it, but she knew enough of the 
world to feel that the publication of the fact 
would not improve her position at Tidman's. 
The use of the article therefore remained a 
mystery. Some thought it a sewing machine, 
others an harmonium; Miss Julia alone felt 
confident that it was a desk of peculiar con- 
struction at which for five hours every day 
Mary composed works of the imagination. 

* Is it prose or poetry ? ' whispered Miss 
Julia, tremulously. 

a 2 
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' Prose/ 

An expression of disappointment flitted 

over the other's majestic features. 

« 

* But you can write poetry ? ' 

'Just as well as prose/ said Mary. This 
was audacious, though not altogether incorrect, 
for of course she was referring to the capabili- 
ties of the copying machine and not to her own. 

'Dear me I what a gift you must have! 
You must know, dear Miss Marvon, that you 
have a sister poetess in me; but I'm only 
a beginner. I've read, and read, and read 
poetry all my life. I doat upon it even when 
I don't quite understand it ; but I 've had such 
difficulties to contend with: Sarah thinks it 
wicked, so I 've had to read it on the sly.' 

' But is not that wicked, Miss Julia ? ' 

' Yes, but I don't at all mind that. Lord 
Byron was wicked, dreadfully wicked. Shelley 
was rather wicked. I should think if one 
knew what he meant (though I never can quite 
make it out) that Shakespeare was wicked. 
It 's a part of the poetic temperament.' 
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' It *s very easy to be a poet so far/ said 
Mary, smiling. 

The simplicity of her companion was so 
amazing, and her ignorance so stupendous, 
that their combination with any such aspira- 
tions as she hinted at seemed incredible ; yet 
Miss Julia's desire to distinguish herself in 
letters — that is, in print — ^was perfectly 
genuine, and the line she had selected for 
herself was poetry. 

'I hope,' continued Mary, as the other 
shook her head as though she had tried 
wickedness and found even that not so easy, 
' that it wasn't your conviction of my being 
wicked that led you to imagine that I wrote 
verses ? ' 

' Not at all, my dear Miss Marvon. When 
Sarah has said that she was certain you had 
not been sent away from Park Lane for no- 
thing, I could never bring myself to say, as 
she expected me to do, " Of course not ; " and 
when Mrs. Tiffin spoke of that young man 
coming to see you the other day ' 
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* I don't wish to hear what Mrs. Tiffin or 
any one else said about me,' interrupted Mary, 
scornfully. 

'I can easily believe it. What does the 
poet care for the opinion of the world ? As 
for Mrs. Tiffin, as Sarah says, she is a dancing 
girl without her attractions, a broken-down 
Eastern voluptuary on half-pay. My sister's 
words are always well chosen, though she 
doesn't always know what she is talking about. 
Oh no, it was not your wickedness, my dear 
Miss Marvon, that made me recognise in you a 
8 ister bard. It was your conversation.' 

' Literature — ^much more poetry — ^is not a 
common topic in this house, Miss Julia; I 
don't remember ' 

' Of course not,' broke in the other ; ' it is 
so natural to you^to speak of these things — to 
drop pearls, as somebody says, out of the 
jewel-case of your memory — that you don't 
know when you 're at it. I don't talk much, as 
you may have noticed, but I observe ; I store 
up, I study the great book of human nature, 
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because aome day I mean to write about it 
myself. Yes, some day, when Sarah 's dead 
and. I have got the money to bring it out, I 
mean to publish my poems.' . 

* Gracious Goodness! ' ejaculated Mary.. 

' Of course it surprises, you to hear that I 
contemplate anything of the sort,' said Miss 
Julia, humbly ; ' I know everybody thinks me 
a worm — a mere earthworm.' 

'Indeed, it was not that^' said Mary, 
apologetically, *but you seemed to look 
forward so— or at all . events to regard so 
philosophically the prospect of the decease of 
your sister.' 

' I hate her,' was the surprising rejoinder. 
* There, it's out. I hate her. The poet (as 
you are aware) is dowered with the hate of 
hates, the scorn of scorns, but no poet ever 
hated his sister as I do.' 

It w^as inapossible, hearing the tone in 
which she spoke, to disJ)eUeve her. The worm, 
as she called herself, had shown its character- 
istic capacity for turning in a most unmistak- 
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able manner. Miss Julia Blithers had for once 
indulged herself in an impulse, and in the 
presence of a kindred spirit (as she fancied her 
present companion to be) had laid bare her 
soul. ' My dear Miss Marvon, you see before 
you a crushed flower.' Stem and blossom she 
stood five feet ten, and would have weighed 
the scale down against an aloe tree, tub and 
all. 'But for that woman my name would 
have been inscribed in the rolls of fame ; but 
for her it would have been written there that 
circa — that 's the word, though I don't exactly 
know what it means — that circa 1870 Julia 
Blithers flourished. As it is I am far from 
flourishing, but I can recognise genius in 
another.' 

' But indeed, Miss Julia, I am no genius,' 
remonstrated Mary, laughing ; ' you are alto- 
gether mistaken about me.' 

' You might just as well say I am mistaken 
about myself. I have genius too, but not to so 
great an extent. If you were not a very great 
genius, how could you stand up against Sarah ? 
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She has given up patronising you ; have you 
noticed that ? ' 

' I have/ said Mary, * and with considerable 
satisfaction.' 

' Just so ; but it 's not because she likes 
you. She hates you — that 's nothing ; she hates 
everybody but herself — but she is also exceed- 
ingly afraid of you. Do you remember how 
you set her down about Jupiter and lo ? ' 

' I remember that I set her right/ said 
Mary. 

' That is setting her down^ returned Miss 
Julia. ' In the Gallery catalogue the letters 
were both printed the same size, so she took 
them for a one and a naught and called it 
Jupiter and Ten. She had called it so to me 
before, but I had not the courage to correct 
her. I envy you many things, Miss Marvon, 
but above all I envy you your courage and 
independence. Oh ! ' — ^here she threw up her 
hands with passionate energy — ' if one only 
knew while there was yet time, before the mis- 
chief was done and one was made a slave for 
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life, how foolish it is to endeavour to conciliate 
the cruel ! What is the use of it ? Do you 
think it pleases them ? Nothing pleases them ; 
it only makes them feel how much you are 
afraid of them, and encourages them to trample 
on you.' 

Tragedies are common enough among the 
commonplace ; but here was a tragedy in 
surely the very last place where one would 
have looked for it. Unless Miss JuUa Blithers 
was an actress of the Siddons order (which 
seemed improbable) she was speaking out of 
the fulness of a bruised heart and from the 
experience of a hfe of misery. ' I know what 
you are thinking ; I . know what you are feel- 
ing,' she went on. ' You are saying to your- 
self, " Even supposing what this woman says is 
true, how can it excuse her conduct to others ? 
Why is she so bitter ? why is she so brutal ? " 
I will tell you why. She is a coward because 
she wishes (though she knows it to be useless) 
to curry favour with her mistress. If you had 
been crushed as I have been, .from your very 
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cradle, you would have come to be a coward 
too/ 

It was terrible to hear her. Self-humilia- 
tion could hardly further go. Her tall form and 
huge proportions seemed to make her abase- 
ment more pitiable. So have I seen in school 
life, where the system permitted of it, some 
dullard of man's growth cowed and tormented 
by some pigmy prig, whose turn for Latin 
verses has given him ill-placed authority. But 
even a turn for Latin verses is something, 
whereas Miss BUthers the elder had no gift in 
that way, nor in any other. 

' It is very, very sad,' sighed Mary, com- 
passionately. Her natiural impulse was to en- 
courage her companion to revolt ; but, unlike 
some sons of freedom with whom I am ac- 
quainted, principle was not everything with 
her. She had a tender consideration for the 
slave herself. ' I conclude,' she said, ' that you 
are dependent upon your sister ? ' 

Miss Julia bowed her head. ' I have not 
one farthing in the world,' she moaned, ' save 
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what she chooses to give me. My father 
arranged it so because Sarah had always had 
the management of me. He would not listen 
to me ; he said I was as ignorant of the world 
as a child ; but even a child knows when she 
has been wronged. Oh ! cruel ! cruel ! ' 

' But your mother ? ' 

' Sarah killed her. Yes, I say Sarah killed 
her. She was a delicate, sweet creature, with 
gentle ways and without a will of her own. 
She was superseded by my sister as the mis- 
tress of her own house ; my father and she 
ignored her very existence; and between them 
they broke her heart. You have a tender 
heart, Miss Marvon, too ; but then you have a 
will of your own. Great heavens! what 
would I give for a will of my own — though, 
indeed, what would be the use of it, since I 
should have no power to use it ? ' 

Before Miss Julia had begun her confid- 
ences — that is to say, a quarter of an hour before 
— it would have seemed impossible to Mary 
that she should have taken any interest in her. 
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But throughout these revelations, spontaneous 
as a geyser that finds for the first time an out- 
let, and almost as vehement, Mary had been 
drawn towards her more and more. That 
account of her dead mother, and how she 
came by her end, went home to Mary's very 
heart, where it touched a sympathetic chord. 
Of her own mother she dared scarcely think ; 
but something whispered to her, when she 
did so, that she too had been badly used ; and 
had not she herself had a father whose memory 
had naught of reverence in it ? ' 

' I am very sorry for you. Miss Julia, very 
sorry.' 

* * I know that,' answered the other, rocking 
herself in her chair, to the great peril of its 
dismemberment, ' I know that — the first person 
that ever has been sorry for me. You would 
help me if you could, I feel, but nobody can 
help me. It was selfish of me to tell you all 
this when I knew that, when I know it could 
only make you miserable for nothing. But I 
did not mean to tell you when I began ; let us 
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talk no more of it. What were we saying 
before ? Yes, it was about literature. Oh 1 
what a blessing it is to read and to forget our 
own hves in the thoughts of others ! ' 

This was perhaps the most sensible obser- 
vation that Miss Julia Blithers had ever uttered, 
and so far as she was concerned it was original. 
If dull people would but confine themselves to 
matters within their own experience and under- 
standing, they would be much better company. 
What is genuine is scarcely ever wearisome. 
The misfortune is that people conscious of 
intellectual incapacity are prone to borrow the 
thoughts of others without due appreciation 
of their meaning. It is fair to say of Miss 
Julia, that though she thus borrowed freely it 
was never without acknowledgment ; but, from 
a combination of various causes, the chief of 
which was misquotation, it happened that she 
often libelled the illustrious dead, and^— to the 
unleai-ned who chanced to listen to her — ^made 
their illustriousness a subject of very natural 
surprise and amazement. 
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' Of course no one but yourself, my dear 
Miss Marvon,' she went on with sudden cheer- 
fulness, 'has any idea of my literary attain- 
ments. I could often set people right upon 
this and that, which would be a very great 
satisfaction to me, if I only had the courage ; 
but then Sarah would be sure to say, " And, 
pray, how came you to know ? " ' 

Mary nodded adhesion ; she thought such 
an observation was very likely to be made. 

* Now the other day,' Miss Julia continued 
eomplainingly, * I might have distinguished 
myself at the dinner-table. You remember 
how poor Miss Fandanga got laughed at for 
alluding to Jane as a "youthi," upon the ground 
that youth was always masculine and never 
feminine, except, as Sarah said, with her usual 
bitterness — except perhaps in the West Indies.' 

*I remember that delicate stroke of satire,' 
observed Mary, smUing. 

' Just so. Well, poor Miss Fandango was 
quite right. It is poets who make the language, 
and one great English poet has certainly made 
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" youth " feminine. Coleridge in his " Youth and 
Age " has done it. I haven't the book, but 
I distinctly remember the words. Some old 
woman is bewailing the days gone by when 
she was a youth.' 

' Are you sure it was a woman, not a man ? ' 
inquired Mary. 

'Quite sure. It can't be otherwise,- be- 
cause she says — 

Life is but thought ; so think I will 
That youth and I are housemaids still. 

So you see that she and the other youth must 
have been both housemaids.' 

'My dear Miss Julia,' said Mary, keeping 
her countenance with a great effort, ' I think 
you are mistaken. The words are almost 
identical, so that your error is merely one of 
ear, but what Coleridge wrote is not " house- 
maids," but " housemates." ' 

'But there is no such word in the dic- 
tionary.' 

'Perhaps not; but then, as you have said, 
it is the poet who makes the language.' 
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' Dear me, I suppose you 're right. What 
a memory you must have for the least things ! 
I 'm very much obliged to you for the correc- 
tion ; not that it much signifies : I have cried 
over those lines again and again when I thought 
it was housemaids. Of course Coleridge knew 
best, but I must say that housemates is not 
half so natural. — ^Dear me, here 's Sarah,' added 
Miss Julia, hastily. ' If she asks any questions, 
pray remember we were talking about domes- 
tic servants.' 
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CHAPTEE XXni. 

AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR. 

The reposal of a confidence — especially when 
it is unsolicited — ^has the same efiect as the 
conferring of an obligation ; for the. time, at 
least, it knits together both giver and receiver. 
It is probable that by no other means than 
those she had taken, though she had done so 
without premeditation or design, could Miss 
Juha Blithers have drawn Mary Marvon to 
herself. As it was, in her isolation and loneli- 
ness, Mary began to take no little interest in 
her new acquaintance. She sincerely pitied 
her fate, and sympathised with it. She had 
her own reasons, as we know, to complain of 
Fortune, but she acknowledged to herself that 
Miss Juha's case was more deplorable than her 
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own. The superiority of her position was not 
indeed considerable, nor did it admit of afford- 
ing the other any material assistance, but what 
help she had to give, in the way of advice and 
comfort, she gave her ; and Miss Julia's grati- 
tude can only be guessed by those who have 
awakened the interest of a fellow- creature for 
the first time. 

What somewhat interfered with Mary's 
sympathy-^and the harmony of our most 
generous emotions is often marred by these 
false notes — ^was the folly and affectation of its 
recipient. Miss Julia was a bibliomaniac, but 
one of a very anomalous kind. Bindings were 
nothing to her, and one edition was as good 
as another: she loved them for their authors* 
sakes. So far she stood upon a pinnacle ; where 
she came down from it (and a very consider- 
able way) was that she had only the faintest 
conception of their authors' meaning. One is 
not astonished at the admiration for blue china ; 
there is nothing in it, those who admire it have 
nothing in ihern^ and the whole affair is in har- 
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mony. Stamp collectors are stamp collectors ; 
they are in the same category with those who 
amass walking-sticks ; their fancy, such as it is, 
is explicable. But fancy was the very last thing 
in which Miss Julia permitted herself to indulge. 
She was the very antithesis of the poet who 
wrote of himself — 

Not to admire is all the art I know. 

She was one long note of literary admiration. 

Among her secret treasures, kept in a box 
under her bed, and guarded from Sister Sarah's 
eyes by the modest folds of a flannel petticoat, 
was an autograph book, in which the names of 
great living writers were inscribed. In some 
cases she had even got whole letters from them. 
One day she brought this to Mary Marvon's 
room and opened it with as much impressive- 
ness as though it had been the original MS. of 
' Hamlet.' 

*If anything were to happen to this, my 
dear,' she said with solemnity — ' fire, thieves, 
or the moth — I really think it would kill me.' 
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It was really an interesting book, and con- 
tained communications not only from persons 
of literary eminence, but from some who, Mary 
had heard, were very unwilling, in general, to 
gratify curiosity such as Miss Julia's. 

' And are these all really genuine ? ' inquired 
Mary, involuntarily, for it had crossed her mind 
that, like Mr. Toots, Miss Julia might possibly 
have passed her leisure time — of which she had 
plenty — in composing letters to herself from 
conspicuous people, and imitating their hand- 
writings. 

'I thought you would be astonished,' re- 
turned her companion, triumphantly, and not 
in the least disturbed by what might certainly 
have seemed a somewhat injurious suggestion. 
' Genuine ? yes, every one of them.' 
' And all addressed to you ? ' 
* Lor bless me t no, not one of them.' 
She turned to the other end of the book, 
where there was a fine collection of envelopes 
with different directions: 'Miss Graves, The 
Grange, Land's End ; ' ' Mr. Winlass, ship- 
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master, Newcastle,' &c., &c. 'These are the 
people — that is, their addresses — to whom they 
were written.' 

' But how oa earth did you get possession 
of them ? ' 

' Ha, ha ! yes, yes ! ' 

The cimning and exultation exhibited on 
Miss Julia's ordinarily stolid countenance were 
amazing to witness, and also a little alarming. 
It seemed just possible to poor Mary that her 
companion's mania might not be only for auto- 
graphs, but might have a wider range. 

' How did I get 'em ? That 's my secret, my 
dear Miss Marvon. If you 'U show me that 
funny desk of yours ' — and she pointed to the 
type-writer — ' then 1 11 tell you how I got these 
letters.' 

The mixture of earnestness and simpUcity 
in her manner was remarkable. Her desire for 
barter reminded one of that early example of 
trading in our nursery annals, * If you will give 
me a bite of your apple I will show you my 
chilblain.' 
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' It is not a desk, it is a printing machine/ 
said Mary, smiling, 'and I will show it you 
(provided you promise not to speak of it to 
others), wdthout fee, emolument, or reward.' 

Then she unlocked it, and, sitting down at 
the keyboard, dashed off pretty rapidly this 
specimen of typography : ' How did you maneag ' 
(meaning 'manage') ' to got those autographs?' 

' Why, it 's printed ! ' exclaimed Miss Julia, 
in an ecstasy. 'Dear heart, if I could only 
get my poems done that way ! ' 

The passionate sincerity of the aspiration 
was almost too much for Mary's gravity. At 
first she imagined that Miss Julia wished that 
her poetical effusions could be turned out me- 
chanically, and thereby save her spiritual nature 
from the wear and tear of conception — prevent 
the sword from wearing out the scabbard. The 
next words of her companion fortunately un- 
deceived her, and prevented her from commit- 
ting herself to what might have proved an 
unpardonable error. 

'You see my great difficulty, dear Miss 
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Marvon, has] hitherto been the getting into 
print. Nobody does justice to their own pro- 
ductions when reading them aloud. "The 
chariot wheels," as the poet tells us, '* jar and 
grate when we attempt to drive them forth."' 

^That is not quite the correct quotation,' 
said Mary, gently ; ' the line I think runs thus : 
'*The chariot wheels jar in the gate through 
which we drive them forth." ' 

^ Just so. What a memory you have ! I 
thought it was "jar and grate"; the idea is 
much the same, but it is better to have it quite 
correct. Well, I don't like to spoil my poems 
by reading them aloud, while my handwriting 
— at lef^st, so say the few people to whom I 
have ever show^n my manuscripts — ^is verydiflS- 
cult to read. Now, if it could be printed off 
like this, there would be no excuse for them.' 

There was a moment of hesitation with 
Mary. She was disinclined to increase the sum 
of human misery by making Miss Julia's poems 
legible to her friends ; on the other hand. Miss 
Juha's yearning look was almost irresistible. 
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*I have no objection to lend you my 
machine, and in time you will learn to print 
lor yourself/ said Mary. 

' / learn ? JSTever ! ' exclaimed Miss Julia, 
confidently. * I have never learnt anything iu 
my life. What I can do — such as poetry, and, 
indeed, that 's the only thing I can do — comes 
by nature. Oh, if I could but just see two or 
three lines of my very own in print ! ' She 
clasped her hands ecstatically, and cast her eyes 
to the ceiling, as though she would have added 
had she dared, ' I could then die happy.' 

' Well, I have my own work to do, which 
takes up a great deal of time, but if it 's 
only two or three lines,' said Mary, good- 
naturedly 

' Only two lines, just two, a couplet,' inter- 
rupted Miss Julia, eagerly. ' I thought of 
them last night just after I got into bed, and 
kept repeating them to myself for fear I should 
forget them, till Sarah called out snappishly, 
"Don't mutter," and drove them out of my 
head. It was just like what happened to poor 
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Coleridge when the tax-gatherer called, you 
know, and spoilt his dream of Kubbledy 
Khan.' 

' Kubla Khan, was it not ? ' suggested Mary. 

* Very hkely. What a memory you have ! 

Could I revive within me 
That sympathetic song, etc. 

Thank goodness, I can revive it. It all came 
again to me this morning. I had a dream of 
the sea. A tremendous storm was lashing it, 
as I have seen it do at Margate, when it wetted 
Sarah and me quite through on the jetty. "The 
league-long boilers," as Tennyson calls them, 
were breaking on the beach.' 

'"EoUers," I think, is Tennyson's word,' 
smiled Mary. 

' Perhaps — what a memory you have ! But 
they do boil as well as roll, so that don't matter. 
Then there came a calm, and the contrast was 
most impressive. I wrote more than fifty Hues 
about it.' 

'But the couplet,' said Mary, with her 
fingers on the key board. 
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' Just so : I can't expect more than that, 
else it seems a pity to mutilate the poem. Yes, 
I think these lines are as good as any. " The 
giant waves " — ^have you got that ? 

And the giant waves, in their infant play ; 

— I think the anti-what-do-you-call-it, "giant 
and infant," you know, rather striking.' 

* Is all that in the couplet ? ' 

' No, no, I merely wished to point out the 
anti ' 

' The antithesis.' 

' Just so — what a memory ! It 's the very 
last couplet of all, and gives a sort of dying 
farewell to the watery scene. 

And the giant waves, in their infant play, 
Flash like the flowerets of yesterday.' 

Miss Juha was as obviously waitmg for 
commendation as a dog sitting on his hind legs 
is begging for a bone. But Mary could not 
give it : the most she could hope to do in the 
way of favourable criticism was to restrain her 
mirth. 
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' It looks very well in print, does it not ? ' 
inquired the poetess. * I had no idea it was so 
good when I wrote it out.' 

* I am so glad you like it/ said Mary. 

* Like it ! I never was so delighted in my 
life. The "giant waves" — one seems to see 
them rolling in, or perhaps going out. Yes, 
they are going out. I really don't see any- 
thing to laugh at. Miss Marvon,' she added, 
with severity. ' There is surely nothing ludi- 
crous in a picture of nature in repose after a 
lit of stormful passion.' 

'It is not that. Miss Julia,' murmured 
Mary, with the tears running down her cheeks. 
' Pray forgive me — ^I was afraid I had spelt 
flowerets with two ts.' 

She had really no apprehension of that 
nature; but if ever a tarradiddle was excus- 
able, this slight departure from the main line 
of truth must surely be held to be so, since it 
avoided what must otherwise have been a most 
disastrous collision. 

'I was also thinking,' added Mary, 'that 
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you are very cleverly getting out of telling me 
how you got those autographs.' 

' Oh no, I have not forgotten my promise/ 
answered Miss Julia, at once forgetting her 
mortification in this evidence of her com- 
panion's interest in her affairs, one thought 
expelling another in the narrow smoothbore of 
her mind, like pellets in a popgun. 

' Now, here 's Miss Graves, Land's End, for 
instance. Well, you wouldn't think it, but 
that 's me.' 

' But how can you be Miss Graves ? ' 

'I assume the character: no one is hurt 
by it, because there is no such person : she is 
the offspring of my imagination. I select the 
Land's End for her residence as being an out- 
of-the-way place, and the least likely for any 
one to visit, and I write in her name to some 
great philosopher or poet, thus : — 

''•Dear Sir, — I take up my pen at the 
instance of a grey-haired and widowed mother, 
who finds in yoiu: immortal works the best 
solace for the troubles of a lifetime ; she has 
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heard that you are about to honour the neigh- 
bourhood by your presence " ' 

' But, my dear Miss Juha.' 

' Just so, you are going to say that that was 
not true, but I am not so sure about that. 
Granting my premisses — starting, that is, upon 
the supposition that I have a widowed and 
grey-haired mother, how can you lay it down 
that she has not heard that the philosopher in 
question is not coming into her neighbour- 
hood? The whole affair is in the regions of 
the imagination. Well, she writes (that is, / 
write) : " If you are coming, it is my dearest 
mother's most earnest wish that you should 
make our little house your home during your 
visit." I add something about fresh eggs and 
the mild air of the Atlantic, to give the thing a 
local colouring, and the trap is laid. In nine 
cases out of ten it catches them.' 

' What I do you write to more than one ? ' 

' Certainly, I send the hospitable invitation 
to half a dozen, like a circular. Some of them 
are rude, or perhaps suspect something, and 
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they don't reply ; but others do. Here is one. 
"Upon this earth-planet of ours, hospitahty 
(dearest to those under another's roof-tree) is 
perennial, an eternal verity," &c. &c. You 
know who that was.' 

' But how audacious ! ' exclaimed Mary, 
aghast at the other's complacent satisfaction 
at her success. ' Suppose he had come ? ' 

^ My dear Miss Marvon, he couldn't. There 
was nowhere for him to come to except the 
post office. EepHes were forwarded to my 
address at Bath. Perhaps my prettiest touch 
was the epistle from the shipmaster at New- 
castle, Mr. Winlass. It was addressed to two 
great men to whom I had written perhaps 
fifty times before without obtaining a syllable 
of reply. One of them, whom I had likened in 
one of my previous communications to a golden 
eagle, had sent me word through some secretary 
or another that if he was an eagle he was an old 
one, and not to be caught with chaff; he didn't 
even sign the letter. But Mr. Winlass of New- 
castle caught them both with this bait : — 
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' " Dear Sir, — I know little of books in a 
general way ; I have had no time for studying 
them, my whole life having been passed upon 
the stormy deep, where for months I have had 
no volume in my hand save yours. My voyages 
were successful, and in time I became a ship- 
master, with a certain share in each venture. 
Unhappily, in my old age misfortunes have 
crowded upon me. My last farthing is em- 
barked in a vessel about to be launched upon the 
Clyde. If I could obtain permission from you 
to call it by your name it would give me heart 
and hope. May I ? " Well, one wrote back a 
little curtly (but still he signed it), " Yes, you 
may." The other — ^but you can read it for 
yourself.' 

Mary turned to the page indicated by her 
companion. It was quite a long communication, 
and from a well-known bard. 

* Dear Sir, — ^You are very welcome to what 
you ask of me. I hope that the good ship ' — 
here followed his own name — ^may have a 
more prosperous voyage than its godfather can 
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boast of having met with on the sea of life. 
What you say of my works is very gratifying. 
But you use the word volume : my poems are 
in forty volumes. The edition I always re- 
commend is that with my portrait, edited by 
Cutter. Get it. If it is your intention to 
furnish the vessel with a figure-head, my statue 
by Carver, E.A., or the little bust by Chisella 
(of Florence) in this year's exhibition, will sup- 
ply all that can be supplied by marble. I shall 
look into the shipping intelligence for the next 
few days with interest.' 

' I think that very neat and characteristic,' 
observed Miss Julia, complacently, as she re- 
stored her precious book to its casket, the 
flannel petticoat. *They say he has not sent 
any one his autograph for twenty years. — 
That 's Sarah's knock at the door, I know, so I 
must say good-bye.' 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

ONE FROM THE SHOULDER. 

As time went on, JVIary, whose fingers were as 
apt as her observation was keen, became an 
adept at her new calling. She performed sur- 
prising feats with her type-writer. For one 
thing, she challenged Miss Julia to a trial of 
speed ; the latter with pen and ink to copy a 
paragraph of a newspaper against her, wherein 
print beat writing as easily as paper beats 
papyrus. Miss Julia toiled after in vain, with 
this manifest disadvantage added, that, whereas 
what was printed at this high pressure was 
clear and without mistake, her manuscript was 
illegible. Mr. Eennie complimented Mary on 
her work the next day in a letter which in- 
closed the reward of her labours, and sent 
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her a fresh batch of pleadings — ^grist for the 
mill. 

To Miss Julia, who had almost perforce 
been made her confidante, Mary Marvon's 
contentment with these small mercies seemed 
marvellous enough; but the truth is, the dis- 
covery that we are able to support ourselves, 
no matter how humbly, independent of outside 
assistance, is to the independent spirit a most 
solid grain of satisfaction. If we cannot do 
that (supposing there is need for us to do it), 
we are at the mercy of fortune indeed, and 
all the philosophy in the world can no more 
comfort us under the deficiency than supply it. 
It was fortunate that Mary had this consolation, 
for she felt her isolated condition— to which 
she could scarcely make up her mind whether 
Miss Julia was a relief or not — ^more than ever. 
She never now beheld the face of a friend. 
Charley could not trust himself to come, or 
thought his visits might be misconstrued, or 
that Mary would resent his calling again so 
soon. Mr* Eennie confined himself to episto- 

I 2 
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lary communication, and Mrs. Sotheran did not 
even write. There was good reason enough for 
this, but Mary did not know it: she had the 
uncharity (born of bitterness) to imagine that 
her last letter had angered her old friend, and 
produced a breach between them. Truh has 
it been written that the destruction of the poor 
is their poverty ; since when we thus feel for- 
saken and out of heart our behaviour unwittingly 
tends to estrange us from the hand of friend- 
ship. 

Still, in its pleasurelcss mechanical way, the 
wheel of life was turning smoothly enough for 
Mary, when there suddenly came a ' kink ' in it. 
It was a small thing, but when we are in a 
small way, small things that go against us are 
catastrophes. In looking through one of her 
pleadings, which she was wont to do before 
starting with her machine, it struck Mary that 
she had copied it before. The sense of the 
matter was of course too wrapped up in re- 
petitions and technicalities to be intelligible to 
her, but the names of the parties to the suit 
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were the same, and she felt convinced it was 
the same suit. Mr. Eennie had told her that 
only one copy of the pleadings would be re- 
quired. It was natural therefore to conclude 
that there was some mistake. But was there a 
mistake ? was the question that disturbed poor 
Mary, and brought the hot blood into her 
cheeks. Her suspicions would not, perhaps, 
have been aroused but for Charley's well- 
meant but transparent device for supplying her 
with bogus material ; but it now struck her 
that Mr. Eennie might have no more work for 
her at present — she had done a great deal for 
him in a very short time — but was sending her 
these pleadings, or some of them, out of mere 
cliarity, to ,keep her employed. It is one of 
the many disadvantages of a sensitive nature 
combined with a keen intelligence that it rarely 
experiences the bliss of ignorance; it cannot 
take good fortune for granted, but must needs 
be inquisitive and solicitous as to whence it 
comes. It has a tendency to jump at once to 
the most unpleasant conclusions. Yes ; Mr. 
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Eennie, out of a mistaken kindness, was treating 
her as a child — nay, worse, was offering her a 
dole under pretence of wages ! 

One feels how insignificant such a mere 
detail must appear to many who read it — fine 
ladies who loll in their arm-chairs and ' take 
up a book' during some bad quarter of an 
hour, ere the carriage comes to take them to 
the Park, or the opera. How unreasonable, 
too, it must needs seem to others who receive 
Fortune's favours without a scruple as to the 
deserving of them ! But to poor Mary it 
brought the heartache. Her little dream of 
independence — no gorgeous vision at the best — 
vanished at once, and gave place to that terrible 
desire to know the worst which seizes on those 
who are but too often the least qualified to 
bear that knowledge. To write to Mr. Kennie 
on such a subject was, however, most painful 
to her. She resolved to go out at once and 
make inquiries as to the supply of materials for 
her calling, whither a true love of independence 
(as she bitterly reflected) should have led her 
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at first, namely, to the open market. She 
would apply to some law stationer for the 
employment she required, and put herself, if 
possible, out of the reach of such unwelcome 
favours for the future. 

It was getting late, tea had already been 
served in the common parlour ; but such shops 
she thought would still be open, and she felt 
that she could never sleep with such an un- 
certainty on her mind. Placing a specimen of 
her work in her pocket, she rapidly put on her 
bonnet and mantle and descended the stairs, 
and, meeting no one on her way, let herself ou» 
at the front door. In her haste she had for- 
gotten her veil, but the omission did not trouble 
her : there are some girls in such sad positions 
that they even forget that they have pretty 
faces, and also so innocent that they are un- 
aware of the peril to which they expose 
them. 

Since she had been at the boarding-house 
she had only been twice out of doors before, 
each time in company with Mrs. Tidman and 
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at her especial invitation. As a rule, it is only 
the light-hearted that seek the sunshine and 
fresh air — those who are out of heart, unlike 
the warrior of old, prefer rather to ' hear the 
mouse squeak than the lark sing.' Not that 
there were larks of any kind to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Tidman's, even had Mary had 
a fancy for them. The streets for miles round 
were of the same pattern — dull, decorous, de- 
pressing, with here and there a waste piece of 
ground which should have been garden. It 
was only suburban in its inconvenience — its 
distance from any genuine articles of food ; for 
any hint of the country it might have been in 
Cheapside. The calm of the summer evening 
made itself felt, however, even there. Mary 
felt its refreshing intiuence as she walked on. 
Her goal was but a couple of streets away, 
a shop she had noticed with * Bernard, law 
stationer,' over the door, and she soon reached 
it. The proprietor, after the toils of the day, 
was enjoying a short pipe in the doorway with- 
out his coat. He was a Kttle man, with eyes 
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and hair like a ferret, but without its keenness 
of expression ; he had a dazed and subjugated 
look, as of a ferret who had been kept in a bag 
much too long. The appearance and attire of 
his visitor, which in more civilised regions 
would have passed unobserved, or have been 
pronounced faultless, seemed to impress him 
very much. As he stepped round behind his 
counter to attend to her wants, he cast a wist- 
ful glance towards the back shop, as though he 
would have liked to call some one to come and 
have a look at her, but was at a loss for a 
pretext. 

' I want some copying to do, if you please,' 
said Mary, coming straight to the point. ' This 
is a specimen of my work in that way.' 

' Dear me ! Ahem ! ' said the man, the cup 
of whose amazement seemed to have run over 
at this request. ' Matilda ! ' 

The glass door at the back of the shop here 
opened, and a woman, tall for her sex, but, as 
compared with her husband, a giantess, came for- 
ward with a child in her arms. 
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'The young lady wants some copying to 
do,' observed the little man, deferentially. 

' What sort of copying ? ' inquired the tall 
woman, regarding the applicant with great 
severity and even suspicion. 

' Pleadings,' explained Mary ; ' that is what 
they are called, I beheve,' she added modestly. 
She addressed herself naturally to the male as 
the person likely to be best informed upon the 
matter, but it was the lady who replied to her. 
' Pleadings ? Certainly not. We have nothing 
of that kind here.' 

The woman's manner was so disagreeable 
that Mary shrank from her. She was not afraid 
of her in the least, but perceiving that her in- 
tention, however inexplicable, was to be oflfen- 
sive, she ignored her. 

'Perhaps,' she continued, still addressing 
herself to the shopkeeper, ' you could recom- 
mend me ' 

She ought to have said ' refer ' me, but to 
her annoyance and agitation she used the first 
word that occurred to her — ' to some other 
stationer.' 
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' No,' said the tall woman, with greater 
severity than ever ; ' we never give recommen - 
dations to parties when parties are unknown 
to us.' 

Mary turned on her heel and left the shop. 
It was her first experience of the relations be- 
tween employers and employed from the latter's 
standpoint, and it did not impress her with the 
dignity of labour. Why should this dreadful 
woman have spoken to her in that insolent 
manner, while her husband, on the other hand, 
would not speak to her at all ? Was it possible 
that there was anything unusual or disgraceful 
in applying for work as she had done ? Full 
of humiliating thoughts, she was walking 
rapidly home when she heard hurrying foot- 
steps behind her. It was the little shopkeeper, 
still in his shirt-sleeves, but with a shp of paper 
in his hand instead of his j)ipe. 

' The best establishment is that,' he gasped, 
pressing the paper into her hand. ' It will be 
open for the next two hours. Don't you mind 
my Matilda : she 's an excellent creature, only 
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she will believe that every young woman who 
enters the shop is coming after me.' 

Before Mary could reply he had vanished, 
the thought that his Matilda might be on his 
track no doubt lending him wings. His be- 
haviour was ridiculous enough ; but it was 
clear to Mary that he had exposed himself to 
no slight peril for her sake ; for who, to such 
a man, is a more formidable source of fear than 
such a wife ? 

The paper in her hand bore the address of 
a stationer in the Strand. The distance was 
considerable, and it was nearly seven o'clock. 
Prudence would have advised her going home ; 
she liad certainly had enough and to spare of 
adventure for. that night. But poor Mary was 
not quite herself ; her doubts about those plead- 
ings were importunate, and even her late rude 
experience tended to upset her usual sober 
judgment, and put her in an excited and ab- 
normal state. She feared that a certain sinking 
of her heart, which had already begun to op- 
press her, would overwhelm her utterly if she 
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went home and let it have way. As she hesi- 
tated, she was hailed by a passing omnibus 
bound for the Strand, and she got into it. 
There were few passengers, but to her fancy 
they took more notice of her than was pleasant. 
She had not been accustomed to that mode of 
conveyance, or to the class who use it, and did 
not understand that folks can lean upon their 
sticks, or suck the handles of their umbrellas, 
and stare at you like mesmerists, without in 
reality being aware of your existence. The 
journey with its delays seemed interminable, 
and long before she reached its termination. 
Charing Cross, she regretted having undertaken 
it. Having got so far, however, it seemed folly 
to return without accomplishing her object. 
She walked hastily down the Strand, fuller at 
that hour, perhaps, than at any other, till she 
came to the street she was in search of. It was 
unknown to her, and she stopped for an instant 
to read its name, when a voice murmured close 
to her ear, ' Can I help you in any way ? ' 
A gentleman of middle age, wearing a light 
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overcoat above his evening dress, had addressed 
her. There was nothing offensive in his looks 
or manner, yet the gu-1 shrank from him invo- 
luntarily. There seemed to be something of 
mock civility in his tone. 

' No, sir, I thank you,' she answered curtly, 
and hurried up the street. To her great morti- 
fication, on reaching the shop which had been 
indicated to her, she found it closed. It was 
really no great matter, but to her mind's eye 
at present, as happens to those new to trouble, 
each disappointment was magnified into a mis- 
fortune. With a Sigh and a weary air she was 
about to retrace her steps when they were once 
more arrested by the same person. 

'I am sure you are in some difficulty,' he 
said : ' pray let me help you.' 

Her heart beat fast, and even on that 
crowded pavement she felt a sense of fear. 
Although she had no (experience of such 
matters, nor had even read of them, she was 
conscious that she was being subjected to insult. 
Her cheeks burnt as with a living flame as she 
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brushed by him (for he had placed himself in 
her way) and walked on as quickly as she 
could without reply. It is the fashion among 
the smugly prosperous to aflSrm that if young 
ladies meet with annoyance when they walk 
abroad they have in some degree, at all events, 
themselves to thank for it. In this matter. 
Smug Prosperity — always on wheels, and above 
the reach of such annoyance — ^may sometimes 
err through ignorance, but more often is a 
wilful liar. Not content with their own im 
munity from such peril, it is the habit with 
many of the class significantly described as 
'carriage people' to deny its existence as 
regards their poorer sisters, or when they hear 
of its occurrence even to scornfully lift their 
eyebrows; but as a matter of fact poverty has 
no more cruel sting than the necessity it 
imposes upon youth and beauty to walk in 
London unprotected. 

The path of the poor is set with snares ; 
What are joys to the rich to them are cares ; 

and the very lovehness which fills the mother's 
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heart with pride in the one case, fills it with 
fear in the other. 

As Mary Marvon turned into the Strand 
again she had to cross the box entrance of a 
theatre, where for a moment or two she was 
delayed by the usual crowd: a gentleman on 
the pavement was offering his arm to a lady 
magnificently dressed who was getting out of 
her carriage. It was Mrs. Beckett, escorted by 
Mr. Ealph Dornay. For an instant Mary was 
in doubt whether she should not address her 
and claim her protection. That such a thought 
should have entered into her mind showed iiow 
great was her alarm and perturbation ; some- 
tliing told her that hateful man was still 
pursuing her. 

Like one tliat on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once turned round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head, 

nho was somehow aware of his presence ; her 
])ride, however, sustained her; she suffered 
Mrs. IJcckett and her companion to pass in 
without recognition, and hurried on. She was 
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again delayed, though for a shorter time, at 
the pit entrance, and as she stood there the 
same cold insolent voice whispered in her ear : 
' I am sure we are not strangers ; I am certain 
I have seen that pretty face before.' Her 
limbs trembled beneath her with indignation 
and fear, but she answered him nothing ; then 
suddenly, with passionate eagerness, she ex- 
claimed, 'Charley! Charley!' 

Charles Sotheran was passing into the 
theatre within a yard of her. He turned 
round quickly, and she seized his arm : ' Some 
man is annoying me,' she whispered. Charley's 
eyes flashed round upon the crowd behind 
her. ' Pray make no disturbance,' she pleaded, 
* but see me into a cab.' 

He led her without a word into the next 
street — a quiet one for that neighbourhood — 
where there was a cabstand. 

As lie opened the door for her, she noticed 
in spite of her agitation how deadly pale he 
was. In his heart he had already committed 
a murder upon ' some person unknown.' He 
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was about to give her address to the cabman 
when the man in the light overcoat lounged 
up. His object — as, unfortunately for him> 
Charley guessed — ^was to hear where Mary was 
going. It was an audacious thing to do, but it 
is a popular error which asserts that scoundrels 
are always cowards. This one, at all events, 
was not, though of course he did not know 
that Charley belonged to an athletic club, 
where he was champion of the light-weights^ 
The latter had now no doubt about his enemy, 
for he read the recognition of him in Mary's 
frightened face. He knew that for her sake 
there must be no disturbance, no explanation, 
no row of any kind ; and he took his pre- 
cautions accordingly. He gave an address 
about three miles from her real one, and close 
at hiand. 

' I will give you a sovereign,' said Charley 
to the cabman with great distinctness, ' if you 
will drive to Tottenham Court Koad, and get 
us there within five minutes.' 

Then he turned. It did not take more 
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than a second — ^and in the next the cab was 
rattling them up the street at the rate of ten 
miles an hour — but in that second he did his 
work with great completeness. It was really a 
splendid combination of accuracy and despatch. 

A dissolving view of a light overcoat on 
the pavement with a man inside it without a 
hat was all that Mary saw of it. 

' Oh, Charley, what have you done ? ' she 
cried, not in any positive reprobation, it must 
be confessed, but with a certain alarm and 
horror at having been even the virtuous Helen 
of so dire a combat. 'I really believe you 
knocked the man down.' 

' I have an impression to that eflFect myself,* 
said Charley, without moving a muscle. 

' But don't you think you may have hurt 
him?' 

' Certainly not. A man of that kind is 
used, I should imagine, to be knocked down.' 

' Oh, Charley ! how can I thank you 
enough ? ' said Mary, not in allusion of course 
to that particular service, of which she could 
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hardly be supposed to approve, but to his 
having come to her assistance in so sharp a 
strait. 

' There is nothing to thank me for/ he 
answered simply. 'The obhgation is on the 
other side. I enjoyed the thing very much, 
but I should hke to have had a quarter of an 
hour with that gentleman all alone. I am sin- 
cerely obUged to you, however, for the oppor- 
tunity so far as it went. But how on earth came 
you in the way of such annoyance, Mary ? ' 

Then she told him, not without an involun- 
tary tear or two, the adventures of the evening. 
He looked very grave and grim. 

' You think I am a foolish girl, quite unfit 
to take care of myself, or to fight the battle of 
life,' observed she, pitifully. ' But you see I 
am so new to it.' 

Their positions had suddenly been reversed 
by this shock of experience : Telemachus had 
become Mentor. 

'You must promise me,' he said, 'that 
what has happened wiU be a lesson to you, and 
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that you will never go out on any such ex- 
pedition alone again/ 

' I will — ^I do/ she rephed, with a shudder 
of reminiscence. 

When they came to the Tottenham Court 
Eoad, Charley stopped the vehicle. ' We wiU 
get out here/ he said, ' and take another cab.' 

He thought it prudent, in case the gentle- 
man in the light coat had been dropped too 
heavily, that the cabman should not be able to 
trace them. That personage pocketed his sove- 
reign with almost as much admiration as 
satisfaction. ' I never saw a man hit out from 
the shoulder more neatly,' he observed at 
parting ; a comphment which was accepted in 
the spirit in which it was given. 

As they neared their destination^ Charley 
again stopped the cab. ' I will leave you now, 
Mary, but you must let me come and look 
after you occasionally.' 

Of course she could not refuse him — ^her 
heart was too full of gratitude to him for that ; 
not only for what he had done, but for what 
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he had omitted to do. It had been very 
thoughtful of him — ^it was no vanity on her 
part to add ' and very unselfish ' — that he had 
declined to see her home where his companion- 
ship must needs have aroused curiosity, if not 
comment ; and she felt too despondent, nay, 
too crushed and humiUated, to bear up in her 
old defiant manner against the shafts even of 
petty malice. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 



THE WAGES OF TOIL. 



What Mary Marvon had undergone in her 
first ' struggle for existence ' was ' a lesson ' to 
her in a far wider sense than that in which 
Charley had used the word. She had not been 
so simple as to imagine that skill and diligence 
are necessarily passports to success, even of the 
humblest kind ; but she now learnt, ' by harsh 
evidence,' that there are obstacles to a woman's 
earning her own livelihood which may well 
dishearten the bravest. It is not good, we are 
told, for man to live alone ; but it is not only 
not good, but exceedingly difficult, for woman 
to do so. If Mary had had a sister, or even a 
friend of her own sex, matters would not have 
gone so hard with her. If her mind had. not 
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been so monopolised by her own troubles, and 
she could have given it, as of old, to abstract 
questions, she would have understood now why 
the young and Mendless of her own sex so 
often make such sad mistakes (as she used 
charitably to call them) as to matrimony, — it 
is necessity and not choice which compels 
them ; they take the first hand that offers 
protection and support, because they cannot 
procure them for themselves. 

Mary Marvon, however, was the last person 
to sit down with folded hands and bemoan her 
fate, while anything remained to be done in the 
way of remedy. After all, as she said to her- 
self the next morning, when, if not joy, at 
least renewed hope comes to most of us, she 
was no worse off, as regarded the possibilities 
of maintenance, than she had been yesterday^ 
though she had had some unpleasant ex- 
periences in her first effort to procure it. She 
resolved once more to call at the law sta- 
tioner's near the Strand ; only even in broad 
dayhght — ^so seriously had her nerves been 
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discomposed — she felt unequal to do so alone. 
She was therefore compelled to seek the com- 
panionship of Miss Juha, and, so far as the object 
of her visit was concerned, to take that lady 
into her confidence. She consented at once ; 
nor did the confession of Mary's necessities 
seem in the least degree to prejudice her 
against her new friend. On the contrary, she 
expressed a very lively sympathy and compas- 
sion ; misquoted with tears various couplets illus- 
trative of her situation, and secretly made up her 
mind to compose a poem on the subject herself 
(to be called the ' The Orphan Toiler ') which 
should throw all her previous productions into 
the shade. The unwonted excitement of this 
affair indeed, and her temporary freedom 
from Sister Sarah, raised Miss Julia's poetical 
feelings to a higher pitch than ever; she 
more than once broke out into quotations in 
the omnibus, which, being delivered as usual 
with appropriate tone and gesture, made a 
considerable sensation among the passengers, 
and even caused the conductor to make a com- 
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munication through his hollowed hand to the 
driver over their heads, to the effect that there 
was ' a party inside who knowed how to patter 
like Tommy Tompkins,' — some rival improvi- 
satore, as it would seem, in omnibus circles. 
Even when they got out at Charing Cross, 
Miss Julia was far from desisting from her 
cuckoo notes, and, the season being mid- 
summer, was naturally reminded of Eogers's 
description of spring in town. 

* I need scarcely recall to one endowed with 
your marvellous powers of memory, my dear 
Miss Marvon, that exquisite line suggested to 
my recollection by this neighbourhood — 

When April verdure blooms in Golden Square.' 

Under other circumstances the notion of 
Golden Square as a bower, and the * furred 
beauty' coming to winter there, would have 
amused Mary very much, but what the 
neighbourhood suggested to her recollection 
was of a much more personal and painful kind. 
She almost expected to see blood on the pave- 
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ment before the stationer's door, and a knot of 
people earnestly discussing the details of the 
catastrophe of the previoue evening. Nothing, 
however, could be more commonplace and 
everyday than the surroundings of the estab- 
lishment: Mary walked in, and made her appli- 
cation to the shopkeeper, while Miss Julia, with 
a dehcacy that did her honour, waited outside. 

' You have a type-writing machine of yoiu: 
own, I suppose, miss ? ' he rephed, regarding a 
specimen of her handiwork through his spec- 
tacles with some curiosity. ' Well, that will 
take the bread out of the mouth of a good 
many people in time, no doubt; but it 's a 
precious dear article, as I understand, and it 
must take a person a longish time to work at 
it before he sees his money back.' 

' I don't mind work,' said Mary, modestly, 
* and I find I can do more and more " copy " 
every day with less and less exertion.' 

' Um — ah, yes, it 's fairly done enough, and 
beats our people's handiwork out and out,' 
confessed the shopkeeper. ' You shall have 
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your share of the next batch of pleadings 
we have sent in. You have references, of 
course ? ' 

Mary uttered a cheerful assent; she felt 
so grateful to this man for doing what it was 
his interest to do. 

'We can only pay you, of course, at the 
usual rate,' he added, with a glance at her neat 
dress ; ' ours is not a line that requires fancy 
work, or affords fancy prices. But you are not 
a novice, and know what to expect, no doubt.' 

' I suppose it will be the same,' said Mary,. 
hesitatingly, ' as Mr. — that is, as the lawyer 
who employs me, has hitherto paid me — 
sixpence a foho ? ' 

' Sixpence — sixpence a folio ! ' exclaimed 
the man in amazement. 'You must have 
chanced upon a very rich lawyer, and, what is 
almost as rare, a lawyer who does not mind 
spending his money. Why, that 's twopence a. 
folio more than he gets from his own clients.' 

'Are you sure of that — quite sure?' in- 
quired Mary. ' It is very sad news to me.' 
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The old shopkeeper seemed touched by her 
<3 ejected look and despondent tone. 

'Well, oL course I 'm sure, yoimg lady, 
^ince I Ve been in the trade this quarter of a 
century. What the lawyers pay us is but 
threepence ; and then he gets a penny profit. 
If we gave threepence, therefore, what would 
there be for us to live upon? No, no, it is 
€lear to me you 've got a friend in court, and I 
recommend you to stick to him.' 

' But if what you say is true,' sighed Mary 
from a heavy heart, ' one half of what I am 
paid is mere charity.' 

' Tut — tut,' returned the other, good- 
naturedly, ' let him pay it. It 's like enough 
you 're an orphan. Just so ; well, do you 
suppose he hasn't had his whack out of 
orphans.^ If he has a freak to put down 
something in his ledger to their credit, don't 
balk him. Avoid the open market where the 
stock is low, and stick to your preference share 
while it lasts. That 's my advice.' 

The notion that Mr. Eennie had selected 
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her as an exceptional orphan to be nourished 
(at 6d. the folio) instead of being ruined in the 
usual way by law expenses, though to a cer- 
tain degree gratifying to her amour propre, waa 
by no means satisfactory to poor Mary. At the 
most, if the old stationer was to be believed^ 
she could hope to go only a very little way 
towards restoring the average ; but, truth to 
say, the idea of putting her employer at ease 
with his conscience was very little consolation 
to her. Upon the whole, though she gave 
him credit for good intentions, she was very 
far from pleased with Mr. Kennie's conduct, 
the reason of which was only too plain to her* 
He had evidently treated her from the very 
first as a mere child, to be humoured and not 
thwarted; and, feeling sure that she would 
soon come to her senses and apply to her 
friends for the assistance which pique or temper 
disinclined her to ask for, he had for the pre- 
sent, under the pretence of helping her to help 
herself, paid her a fancy price for her services. 
She no longer doubted that he had even given 
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her work to do twice over merely to keep 
her employed — a cruel kindness indeed. Yet 
was the operation of having her eyes opened 
less cruel? It was now certain that three- 
pence a folio was as inuch as she could expect 
for her work even if she got it at first-hand 
(and how, except in Mr. Eennie's case, could 
she get it at first-hand.?), a very scanty wage 
indeed, which brought down her expectations 
for the future fifty per cent. Nor was it to be 
hoped for that increased skilfulness, or dili- 
gence, could much improve her prospects. 
The possession of the type-writer, as the 
stationer had informed her, placed her in the 
fi:ont rank of her humble calling ; and it was 
anything but a consolation to her to learn that, 
poorly as she might be remunerated, the bread 
she did get would be * taken out of the mouths ^ 
of others. 

Mary left her name and address with the 
shopkeeper, for, however low the wages of toil 
might be, they were preferable to those of 
charity, and he willingly enough undertook to 
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send her work. She was still resolutely, almost 
doggedly, resolved to gain her own living, but 
the elasticity of mind with which she had com- 
menced the attempt was gone. There is no 
doubt a very genuine nobility about independ- 
ence ; but it is Nature's nobility, not Debrett's, 
and the process of gaining it is often not only 
rough and diflScult but humiliating ; in the 
more humble walks of life it is no more to 
be attained without this drawback than the 
glorious arts of Healing, or of Tendance, are 
to be practised without the terrors of the dis- 
secting room, or the horrors of the hospital 
ward. 

The one item of congratulation for poor 
Mary in the whole affair was that Miss Julia 
was not a witness to her disappointment. He 
must be a friend indeed. in whose presence we 
can endure mortification without feeling it an 
aggravation of our woes. 

Nor, when Mary rejoined her, did her 
companion, though she noticed her depression, 
importune her with questions. Garrulous by 
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nature, Miss Julia was accustomed to put a 
bridle on her tongue in the awfiil presence of 
Sister Sarah ; and she had sense enough to 
perceive that Mary was in no mood for talk, 
and respectfully abstained from it. She was 
careful to run no risk of offending the only 
friend she had ever made, and for whom she 
entertained an attachment as sincere and sub- 
servient as that of a dog for its master. 

With the exception of a verse or two culled 
from the poets, and cast upon some inappro- 
priate topic, like a garland on a hat-peg. Miss 
Julia indeed maintained an almost unbroken 
silence until they reached home, when some- 
thing at Mr. Tidman's door compelled from her 
an ejaculation of admiration. 

* Oh, Miss Marvon, did you ever ? — a 
carriage and pair with a coachman in a white 
wig. It must be Mrs. Tidman's uncle's equip- 
age come to take her for a drive in the park.' 

' Very likely,* said Mary, with indifference. 
Until lately such spectacles had not been por- 
tents to her, and as to Mrs. Tidman, it was 
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only too probable, under the changed con- 
ditions of the ' copy ' market, that she would 
now have to seek a home with some less aristo- 
cratic landlady. 

* Lor, Jane, who is it ? ' inquired Miss Julia, 
eagerly, of the maid who admitted them. 

* It 's a lady to see you, miss,' returned the 
girl, addressing herself with respectful awe to 
Mary : * the name I can't remember if it was 
ever so, but she 's been here an hour or more.' 

* They Ve found you at last, Miss Marvon,' 
exclaimed Miss Julia, dramatically. * Some- 
thing always told me that you were not what 
you seemed. You are the long-lost child of 
flomebody or another, you may depend upon it.' 

Eidiculous as it was, poor Mary felt her 
colour rise at this malapropos observation. 

' There must certainly be some mistake,' 
she murmured. 

* No, miss, I heard the lady ask for you 
with my own ears,' gasped the impressionable 
Jane. * The footman asked me first, but I felt 
all of a muddle like ; the horses were going 
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" champ, champ," as though they were eating 
through their bits, and throwing the foam about 
like milk out of a churn, and I do believe as 
I answered " butter " or something, when the 
lady beckoned me to the carriage window and 
spoke to me with her own lips. I don't know 
what she was like except that she was grey 
and upright, but I am sure she was a real lady, 
because she was covered with lace and spoke 
so gentle. "Does Miss Marvon live here?" 
she says. " Yes, my lady," says I, " least- 
ways, she *s gone into the town with Miss Julia 
Blithers this morning." ' 

' There was no need to mention me, Jane,' 
interpolated Miss Julia, modestly. * People of 
quality like to be answered " yes " or " no." ' 

* Well, I think this lady was different, for 
she asked whether you were a friend of Miss 
Marvon, and when I said " yes " she looked 
pleased. Then when I said I didn't know 
when you might be back, she said that was no 
matter, for she would come in and wait. And 
there she has been in the drawing-room ever 
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since, all alone, except that everybody in the 
house, I do believe, has had a look at her 
through the keyhole.' 

Of all this, Mary caught only the general 
sense that some strange lady whose business 
was urgent had called upon her. Her face 
was very pale and set. The conviction had 
flashed upon her that this was one of her 
father's relations — ^the very one, perhaps, that 
had hitherto supplied the funds for her main- 
tenance, and who, having been informed of her 
position by Mrs. Sotheran, had now visited her 
for the first time to propose some arrangement 
for her future. For such an offer, it might 
well be thought, no hour could be more pro- 
pitious than the present, in which Mary had 
just discovered for herself how rough is the 
road of life to those who have to travel by it 
without journey money, or friends to cheer 
their way ; but though she had discovered this, 
she had not experienced it. There is sen 
immense difference between expediency and 
necessity ; and though the former affects 
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common natures, it is only under the stem 
compulsion of the latter — -if at all — ^that the 
finer sort can be induced to swallow their 
pride, which to their eyes wears only the 
modest hues of self-respect. Never did Mary 
feel less disposed for conciUation and sub- 
mission than when she entered the presence 
of this unknown visitor, the knowledge of 
whose wealth and station filled her with a sort 
of antagonism, if not resentment, which to any 
other creature beneath that roof would have 
not only been unintelligible but seemed sheer 
midsummer madness. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



A NEW POSITION. 



A TALL, venerable- looking woman, with a 
grave and noble air, but with a certain trem- 
bling in her limbs that betokened either weak- 
ness or emotion, rose as Mary entered, and 
came forward with outstretched hands to greet 
her. The gentleness in her face, heightened 
rather than detracted from by the dignity of 
her mien, was indescribable. 

*You know who I am, I suppose, my 
dear ? ' she said kindly. 

* No, madam, I do not.' 

It was a brusque reply, but it was not 
brusquely uttered. While feeling indignant 
that it should be taken for granted that she 
was aware of the identity of her unwelcome 
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patroness, the sweetness of the other's manner, 
her age, her gentle looks, forbade any show of 
resentment. 

Her visitor answered nothing, but produced 
her card-case, and perhaps from failing sight 
turned from Mary to the bow window, where 
with the slowness of old age she proceeded to 
select a card. Then Mary noticed how in that 
deUcate face were written the autographs of 
care or sorrow, and how time had dealt lightly 
with her and fortune showered her gifts on her 
in vain because of them. 

The very cause of this, as she well under- 
stood, might be a reason for her holding her- 
self aloof from her visitor : the woe that this 
woman had suffered might be the loss of the 
very son who had ruined Mary's mother in 
name and fame, but she could not refuse her 
a woman's pity. 

* That b my name,' said the old lady after 
a long pause, and she put the card in Mary's 
hand. * Mrs. Beryl Peyton.' 

* Mrs. Peyton I ' cried Mary, with an ejacu- 
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lation partly of relief at finding all her sus- 
picions groundless, and partly of genuine plea- 
sure. ' I have often heard of you from Mrs. 
Sotheran.* 

' And that is how I heard of you, my dear,' 
was the quiet reply. 

' Oh yes, I recollect now,' said Mary, with 
a faint flush. ' You are acquainted with Mrs. 
Beckett, and she spoke of me to you — at least, 
so Charley said.' 

'Yes, she spoke of you to me,' said the 
old lady, in an indifferent tone, that contrasted 
strangely with a certain intent and Ungering 
look with which it was accompanied, ' and did 
so in the highest terras.' 

' I ought to say, I suppose, that I am 
obliged to her,' said Mary, coldly : ' at all 
events it was generous of her, as we did not 
part very good friends.' 

' Indeed ! Well, she did not go into that, 
but I gathered from her that you had left her a 
Uttle unexpectedly — and it has struck me that 
you might not have since succeeded in obtain- 
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ing a situation quite to your mind, but be still 
in search of one.' 

Mary bowed assent. It was impossible for 
her to anticipate in speech any offer from her 
companion, who on her part showed no sign of 
relieving her from her embarrassment ; indeed, 
she looked not only at a loss for words, but 
even for breath ; her expression was earnest 
but perplexed, and though her lips moved it 
was some moments before any sound broke 
from them. Even then her voice was very 
faint and low, and came in snatches, while from 
time to time she pressed her hand against her 
5ide with a distressful motion which reminded 
Mary of some picture she had seen wherein a 
woman was staunching with a handkerchief her 
own heart's blood. 

' If that is so,' she w^ent on, ' and you think 
jou could put up with the caprices of an old 
woman. Miss Marvon, it has occurred to me 
that you might come to me at Letcombe Dot- 
trell. You will be near your old friend, Mrs. 
Sotheraii, you know,' she added hastily, almost 
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eagerly, * and we should do our best to make 
you happy.' 

' But really, Mrs. Peyton^ I scarcely under- 
stand,' stammered Mary. * Do you wish me to- 
occupy the same position as I did with Mrs. 
Beckett ? ' 

'Just so; something of that kind. Only,, 
if there was anything distasteful, it can be 
remedied. There is not much going on at 
Letcombe Dottrell outside the Hall, but we 
have our own society. I think I can honestly 
promise you a comfortable home.' 

The last two words appeared in Mr. Tid- 
man's prospectus, and were used to attract those 
persons to whom the size and splendour of the 
establishment (which were dwelt upon in 
another place) might fail to allure to it ; but 
common as was the phrase, it lost its conven- 
tional sense as spoken by Mrs. Peyton ; her 
voice was so gentle, her manner so earnest, 
that it was clear when she said 'home' she 
meant it. 

Mary's heart was almost too full for speech. 
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The misery of her present position, which 
would have caused^er to spurn with a sort of 
fierce despair any overtures of assistance from 
the quarter from which she had apprehended 
it, made this proposal seem like a helping hand 
reached down from heaven. The harsh expe- 
rience and disappointments of the last few days 
had put her more out of heart and hope, as 
respected her future, than she had acknow- 
ledged to herself; and the eagerness with 
which she had snatched at this prospect of 
emancipation from her troubles brought home 
to her for the first time how deeply she had 
sunk in the slough of despondency, and how 
hopeless she had been of extrication. She 
would have welcomed gladly almost any 
method of gaining her own livelihood that pro- 
mised peace and security ; but what had been 
offered her was better than the best she could 
have hoped for. At Letcombe Dottrell she 
would be neighbour to one who, however she 
might have erred in judgment, had ever proved 
herself to be a loyal and loving fidend ; and 
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just now any one who had showed her kindness 
in old times, and was unassociated with her 
late bitter experience, was doubly dear to her. 
Of Mr. Beryl Peyton she had heard much, and 
upon the whole what she had heard was greatly 
to his advantage : his very eccentricities seemed 
always ' to lean to virtue's side,' and become 
exaggerated types of benevolence. While, 
what was of much more importance to her, his 
wife, her future employer, appeared to be the 
very quintessence of gentleness and refinement. 
If Mary had had any * knowledge of the 
world ' — a phrase which usually not only im- 
phes an acquaintance with natures of the baser 
sort, but a familiarity with them that fails to 
breed contempt — she would have concealed her 
joy, and affected to weigh her visitor's proposal 
in the scales of advantage. If even she had 
been of a reasonably practical turn of mind, 
she would have made inquiry as to conditions, 
prospects, salary. But being, for all her clever- 
ness and good sense, very simple, and unaccus- 
tomed to express herself otherwise than 
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naturally, and being very thankful for what 
had happened, when Mrs. Peyton mentioned 
that word 'home* so earnestly, poor Mary 
fairly burst into tears. 

This was foolish of her, and, as it would 
seem, unfortunate, for it affected her visitor in 
the most distressing way. 

' Oh dear, oh dear,' she cried, in a strange 
frightened tone, * this will never do ; ' then rose 
and fled, as if to a sanctuary, to the bow 
window, from which, with her back to Mary, 
she held forth upon the necessity of the control 
of the feelings. The advice was excellent, but 
what slightly detracted from it was the occa- 
sional breakdowns, uncalled-for pauses, on the 
speaker's own part, during which it was evident 
that she was ' giving way ' herself. 

' I am quite surprised at this conduct, my 
dear — you can't help it, of course, but you 
should try to help it ; because it 's a foolish 
weakness, quite unworthy of you, or of any 
person of sense ' (pause and sob). ' You must 
have had a very bad time of it here, I fear, to 
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be SO moved by such a commonplace offer ; a 
hard and lonely lot' — (pause, and prolonged 
weeping). * Pray understand that I only came 
here to make you a busmess proposal. It gives 
me great pleasure to find that it meets your 
views, my dear, but there 's nothing, nothing ' 
(sob) ' to cry about on either side — it 's merely 
a matter of mutual convenience.' 

* I see that, I know that, at least so far as 
you are concerned, Mrs. Peyton,' said Mary, 
recovering herself. ' I have no right whatever, 
and it is, I feel, not only weak, but very imper- 
tinent of me to — to ' 

' Not impertinent — oh no, very natural, my 
dear/ put in the old lady. 

' Yes, that must be my excuse,' said Mary, 
eagerly, and brushing away the last tear ; ' it 
was only natural that such unlooked-for kind- 
ness in a stranger ' 

Mrs. Peyton, still standing with her back to 
her, shook her head. 

' Perhaps I should have said " such kind- 
ness in one who is personally a stranger " — yes, 
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it moved me, madam, more than was meet, I 
know, but of late I have not been accustomed 
to kindness.' 

' Poor child, poor child ! Pray don't ' — 
here she held up her gloved hand for silence 
— ' don't say another word. You must promise 
me never to give way again — never, never — at 
Letcombe Dottrell. Do you quite understand 
that? We must be cheerful, and quiet, and 
happy ! You very much distress me (without 
your meaning it at all, I 'm sure) when you shed 
tears.' 

' I am quite right now, Mrs. Peyton,' said 
Mary, smiling. ' You needn't be afraid to look 
at me.' 

' Afraid ! Why should I be afraid ? — ^And 
now, when can you come ? ' 

She was once more standing face to face 
with Mary ; her features pale as ashes, but not 
more pale than usual, and all trace of emotion 
swept away. 

' Whenever you please,' answered Mary. 

' Very good, Mr. Eennie will arrange about 
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that. I forgot to say that he is a friend of 
mine, or rather of my husband's as well as of 
yours. It was he who first mentioned you to 
Mr. Peyton. You will clearly understand that, 
if you please.' 

Mary had not understood this, nor did she 
see the necessity of so unimportant a point 
being insisted on, but of course she nodded 
adhesion. 

*As to terms and duties,' continued Mrs» 
Peyton, ' perhaps we had also better leave that 
to Mr. Eennie ; that will make him responsible 
for the whole afiair, as it were, Mr. Peyton 
prefers everything of a domestic kind to be 
managed through his lawyer ; it will therefore 
be more advisable, perhaps, not to speak to him 
of my present visit. Not, of course, that we 
have anything to conceal from my husband, 
but he is very peculiar.' 

Mary once more bowed her head ; nothing 
that her visitor could have told her of Mr. Beryl 
Peyton would have impressed her more than 
what she had already heard from others. ' Pecii- 
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liarity ' was, she knew, a very faint term indeed 
by which to express his eccentricities.' 

Still she hardly liked the notion of keeping 
Mrs. Beryl Peyton's visit a secret from her 
husband and her own future employer. 

* Mr. Eennie will arrange everything,' con- 
tinued her visitor, perceiving perhaps a trace of 
discomfort in the young girl's face. ' You may 
dismiss all doubt and trouble about this matter 
from your mind. You will hear from me — ^no, 
not from me,' she added, correcting herself 
with a certain anxious earnestness — ' from him, 
to-morrow or next day. Until then, or rather 
till I see you, good-bye, my dear, good-bye.' 

As she spoke she drew towards Mary with 
a quickness of movement which could hardly 
have been expected in one of her advanced 
age, and, what was much more surprising still, 
stooped down and kissed her. The next mo- 
ment she had left the room (scattering a little 
crowd of curious watchers and waiters in the 
little hall, who scuttled away at the noise of 
her approach like rabbits into their burrows), 
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and opening the front door with her own hands 
marched to her carriage, at which the footman 
with a nut in his mouth (for he had been 
whihng away the hours with cracking and eat- 
ing those unkindly fruits of the earth) had 
drawn himself up only just in time into that 
attitude of senseless stiffness miscalled ' atten- 
tion.* 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 
•why did shjs cry?' 

Poor Mary, fluttered, astounded, kissed, knew 
not what to make of it all. What had happened 
to her within the previous eight-and-forty hours 
had been strange and eventful enough, but 
the occurrences of this last hour were little 
short of miraculous. Nay, to her they actually 
did seem a positive intervention of Providence 
in her favour. It is easy to smile at her ; but 
there was faith and, what is sometimes better, 
gratitude in it. There is a great question 
nowadays about the power of prayer, about 
which this only can be set down for certain, 
that those who have proved its power will not 
easily be convinced of its impotence ; but what 
had occurred to Mary was not certainly owing 
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to any intercession, for she had used none. 
For the time so utterly had she been dis- 
heartened that it had almost seemed that no 
power, human or Divine, could help her. But 
now those noble lines came into her mind con- 
cerning Him who is ' more ready to hear than 
we to pray, and is wont to give more than we 
desire,' or have ventured to desire. She was 
very, very thankful 

I knew a man once in very serious straits 
who used not to pray but to dream, though in 
his waking thoughts, of a certain enormous 
benefit befalling him ; a particular benefit, yet 
coming fi'om no particular quarter, and no more 
to be reasonably expected than the discovery 
of a diamond mine . in his back garden ; and 
suddenly, as if from the clouds, that very stroke 
of good fortune did actually fall upon his 
favoured head. From that moment till the day 
of his death, which was years afterwards, I don't 
think he forgot it for a single hour, and it^ 
shaped henceforth not only his life's course (for 
that was of necessity), but I do verily believe 
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every movement of his mind. It remained in 
his memory like a beacon on a lofty down, 
seen from all points of it — and pointing 
upwards. 

What had chanced to*Mary Marvon was by 
comparison a cow-scratcher, or let me rather 
say (for there was reverence in it) some small 
upright stone such as marks to some mother's 
eye the resting-place of her little child, by none 
other remembered ; but she never forgot it. 
She was fated to have experiences, good and bad, 
of a far graver kind. But this one, whether 
from its opportuneness or its unexpectedness 
or possibly from the chain of events that fol- 
lowed, and of which it was the first Imk, was 
engraven on her heart for ever. The whole 
scene — the scantily furnished room, the stately 
stranger, her words, her looks, and especially 
that seemingly impulsive, inexplicable kiss — 
recurred to her a thousand times. For the 
present, when her wonder had a httle subsided, 
what struck her most was the smaU place in 
her memory which (even by hearsay) her visitor 
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had previously occupied. Of Mr. Beryl Peyton 
she had heard much and from many persons, 
but of his wife, though surely a remarkable 
personage, she had heard nothing, not even 
from Mrs. Sotherarf, though she was, as Mrs. 
Peyton had said, her near neighbour and hved 
in the same village. Of the whole afiair Mary 
was naturally inclined to say as httle as pos- 
sible, but what made her doubly reticent was 
the injunction her visitor had put on her. ' It 
will be advisable,' she said, * not to speak to my 
husband of my visit to you.' Though this did 
not of course imply that she was to evade in- 
quiry by an untruth, it suggested an unpleasant 
caution. And in speaking of the affairs of Mrs. 
Beryl Peyton, of whom every one knew some- 
thing, it was clearly needful to use an excep- 
tional prudence. 

In this matter, however, she reckoned not 
only without her host, but without her hostess, 
her fellow-guests, and indeed every creature in. 
th^ estabhshment. The nut-cracking footman 
had been subjected to such an examination in 
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chief during Mary's late interview with his 
mistress that he could scarcely have concealed 
from them, had the curiosity of his inquisitors 
taken that direction, the amount of his weekly 
perquisites, or the state of the barometer of his 
affections for the under-housemaid ; and he had 
given up the name of his employer at the first 
summons. 

' Well, my dear Miss Marvon, you have had 
a visitor,' was Mrs. Tidman's observation as she 
tripped into the drawing-room on the tiptoe of 
expectation, and quite forgetful of the languor 
that becomes a baronet's own niece and the 
near connection of a member of Parliament. 

'I do congratulate you,' simpered Mrs. 
Tiffin. ' That is my notion of real carriage 
people — the coachman with a wig and the 
footman with such beautiful silk stockings that 
they seemed hardly silk stockings at all.' 

* So you have been amongst us all this time, 
Miss Marvon,' said Miss Blithers the elder in a 
complaining tone, * and never told us that you 
were acquainted with the Beryl Peytons.' 
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Concealment and finesse were thus rendered 
unnecessary. Mary had only to tell the sunple 
truth that she had been offered an engagement 
by Mrs. Peyton similar to that she had filled 
in Park Lane. Upon the whole, though dis- 
appointing as to dramatic effect, this news was 
rather a relief to her hearers. Folks, however 
fond of sensation, are not generally gratified by 
the elevation of their friends to rank or station, 
and the imagination of Miss Julia had pictured 
to these ladies that Miss Marvon had been dis- 
covered to be something * in her own right ' 
and the heiress of tens of thousands per 
annum. 

Even when Mary had assured her to the 
contrary, she shook her head and smiled in- 
credulously. 

* I am never mistaken, my dear Miss 
Marvon, in a presentiment,' she said. ' Matters 
may seem to you as you describe, but, believe 
me, you are on the threshold of great things.* 

The interpretation of which dark saying 
was that Miss Julia had selected Mary's sup- 
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posed good fortune for the subject of a poem, 
and had already composed several couplets, 
which only wanted what she somewhat pro- 
saically termed ' setting to rights ' ; and if her 
lines were not of that class of which it has been 
said that the world will not willingly let them 
die, she herself was very disinclined to let them 
perish immaturely, like tender twins, on account 
of a mere misapprehension. 

Great as was her satisfaction at having found 
employment and the means of maintenance, 
Mary's contentment was still more complete on 
this account, that she was in no degree indebted 
for her good fortune to her father's relatives. 
They had made no efforts to assist her, and she 
thanked them for it ; and she could now write 
to Mrs. Sotheran to inform her of what had 
happened, and of the pleasure it gave her to 
think of becoming her near neighbour, in all 
honesty and without reserve. It was, perhaps, 
for the first time that she now perceived how 
considerable had been that invisible barrier 
which Mrs. Sotheran's communication respecting 
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her parentage had. erected between that lady 
and herself. Having found the means of 
gaining her own livelihood, half the sense of 
humiliation attaching to her birth was at once 
removed, and she felt that she could resume 
relations with her old friend on something like 
the old footing. 

What still troubled her somewhat, but not 
so much— for when a great weight is removed 
from us what is left seems by comparison no 
burden at all — ^was the means by which Mrs. 
Peyton had been induced to visit her. Mary 
did not believe that it was in consequence, or 
at all events solely in consequence, of Mrs. 
Beckett's recommendation ; her pride no doubt 
disinclined her to believe it, but surely, if it 
had been so, Mrs. Peyton would have made 
more than incidental allusion to that lady, and 
she had spoken of her very little. Charley 
Sotheran, though he might be credited with all 
the will in the world to serve her, could hardly 
have done so in this case. It was true that no 
disparity of position, such as might naturally 
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have appeared to exist between himself and the 
mistress of Letcombe Hall, would have deterred 
the audacious Charley from applying to Mrs. 
Peyton, or for that matter to her Majesty the 
Queen, on Mary's behalf; but, while absolutely 
free from any taint of snobbism, the young man 
had a fine sense of true propriety, and a due re- 
spect for what was worthy of reverence, and Mary 
rightly judged that he would have shrunk from 
making any such request as the one in question, 
or even from dropping a hint of it, to a lady of 
Mrs. Peyton's years. There remained, then, 
Mr. Eennie, whose goodwill towards her had 
already been manifested in so unmistakable a 
manner, and whose intimate relations with Mrs. 
Peyton might easily have afforded an oppor- 
tunity for putting in a good word in her 
behalf. She had been inchned to be angry 
with him on account of his well-meant duplicity 
in the matter of the pleadings, and had even 
contemplated addressing him with some little 
resentment on that subject; but her anger, 
even then mitigated by gratitude, was now 
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utterly swept away, and she resolved to await 
that visit from him which Mrs. Peyton had told 
her to expect. 

Nor had she to wait long; on the very 
next morning Mr. Bennie caUed upon her and 
was ushered into that hall of audience with 
which we are acquainted. Its nakedness did 
not strike him as it had struck Charley ; per- 
haps he had held professional interviews in 
worse places, or perhaps he had matters on his 
mind which prevented his paying attention to 
mere siuroundings. To judge by a certain dry, 
wise smile on his face, he used on rare occa- 
sions for private wear, and which never be- 
trayed itself to the clients who evoked it, he 
had come on a pleasant errand. 

'How well you look. Miss Marvon,' he 
observed, as that young lady presented herself 
with beaming face ; * the air of the suburbs 
seems to agree with you even better than Park 
Lane.' 

^Perhaps it's the exercise,' returned Mary, 
cheerftdly. 
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'The exercise, ay; walking instead of 
driving/ 

' No ; I mean the type-writer. Thanks to 
you, my fingers have been kept well employed.' 

' Oh, that ; well, that was but a temporary 
measure. Of course it could never have been 
taken up as a serious occupation ; but the way 
you " buckled to " at it, as I told Mrs. Peyton, 
was something amazing. We had the same 
difficulty in keeping you employed as with that 
insatiable ogre in the fairy story. What did 
they give him, ropes of sand to weave ? ' 

Mary curtseyed to the ground. ' Thank 
you, sir.' 

' Oh dear ! ' exclaimed Mr. Kennie in great 
confusion, ' I had quite forgotten. It was not 
an ogre, was it ? It was the ' 

' Well, never mind,' interrupted Mary, 
smiling/ 'I know you meant it for a compli- 
ment to my dihgence ; indeed, the legend has 
always seemed to me a sort of allegory — a 
great employer of labour showing in his own 
proper person how easy it is to work.' 
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'Just so; and you seem to have found it 
very easy. My people could hardly find work 
enough for you, they told me.' 

'That is why they sent the same work 
twice over, I suppose.' 

' Did they indeed ? ' returned Mr. Eennie, 
coolly. ' Now I call that very clever of them, 
very clever. I shall compliment Mr. Jones 
about that.' 

' I must say it was treating me rather like a 
child, Mr. Eennie.' 

'But what a sagacious child you were to 
find it out ! I should have thought one set of 
pleadings would have seemed just like another 
to you.' 

' Perhaps you thought I was also deceived 
about the payment — ^my wages.' 

' Good heavens ! haven't you been paid ? ' 
exclaimed the lawyer, with well-feigned horror. 
' I '11 dismiss Mr. Jones to-morrow.' 

' Mr. Eennie, you are still trying to impose 
upon me,' said Mary, half amused, half angry. 

'A lawyer,' he exclaimed, hfting his eyes to 
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the ceiling (the whole scene, old and rusty as 
he was, was channing to him), ' a respectable 
family lawyer charged by his own cHent with 
deceit ! ' 

' You know as well as I do, sir,' she con- 
tinued severely, * that you paid me just twice as 
much for my work as you ought to have done/ 

'And even so we are not able to retain 
your services,' pleaded the lawyer, changing 
his ground. * Here 's ingratitude ! here 's want 
of proper feeling between employed and em- 
ployer! There are no feudal attachments in 
these days. You know, of course,' he added in 
a graver tone, ' that Mrs. Peyton has sent me 
here to treat with you for a new engagement ? ' 

' I know some one who, whatever mistakes 
he may have made, has always shown himself 
a most kind friend to me,' said Mary, signifi- 
cantly, 'has been interesting himself on my 
behalf with Mrs. Peyton.' 

A look of blank astonishment came into 
the lawyer's face. If it was acting it was the 
very perfection of art, and, instead of being on 
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the roll of solicitors, Mr. Eennie ought to have 
been on the boards. 

' My dear young lady, you are labouring 
under .an entire misapprehension,' he answered. 
' I assure you that I never breathed your name 
to Mrs. Peyton till she herself mentioned it. I 
did not know that her own lady-companion 

had left her, and even if I had ' He 

hesitated. 

'You would have been unwilling to part 
with so cheap an employee as myself,' put in 
Mary, incredulously. 

'Well, no; I was about to say that the 
Beryl Peytons are the very last people with 
whom I am acquainted in whose domestic 
afiairs I should have ventured to interfere.' 

' Then it is a most extraordinary and in- 
exphcable thing to me,' said Mary, her eyes 
fixed upon the ground-glass window as if 
the explanation of the mystery were written 
on it. 

The lawyer meanwhile regarded her with 
half-shut eyes, but with great intentness; the 
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interest in her fair young face was not without 
a reflection in his own. 

* I took it for granted,' he said, * that Mrs. 
Peyton had explained everything personally to 
you.' 

' On the contrary, she distinctly gave me to 
understand that I was to learn everything from 
you.' 

'Just so — as to the emoluments and the 
duties. The former, supposmg that arrange- 
ment is agreeable to you, are to be the same 
as you received from Mrs. Beckett ; and the 
latter, well, you are expected to read to her a 
little, and play to her — you do play, I know — 
on the piano now and then ; and — ^well, I really 
don't think there was anything else.' 

* It seems a very easy way of getting one's 
Uvelihood,' smiled Mary, who was contrasting 
it with another calling and its difficulties in^her 
own mind ; ' and what the housemaids call an 
easy place.* 

' No doubt ; but you must have gathered 
that much from Mrs. Peyton herself.' 

VOL. II. N 
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'From her manner, yes; she seemed the 
kindest of employers. Her behaviour, indeed, 
was gentle and considerate in a very remark- 
able degree.' 

It was not Mr. Kennie's custom to speak 
when his object was to obtain information from 
another, and he remained silent now ; his 
grave and quiet smile, however, encouraged 
his companion (as perhaps it was meant to do) 
to go a httle further into matters.lj 

* It seems ungracious and even imgrateful, 
dear Mr. Eennie, to hint at such a thing, but 
since we are talking, as I suppose, quite confi- 
dentially, may I venture to ask if Mrs. Peyton 
is not considered a little eccentric P ' ' ' 

*No, no,' he answered, with the air of a 
man who is thinking of something besides what 
he is talking about, * not at all. Her husband, 
many will tell you, is as mad as a March hare; 
but she, though she has had trials enough to 
drive her mad, poor woman, is sane enough.* 

*I did not mean that,' said Mary, with a 
quick flush. *I am very sorry to have led you 
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to believe so even for an instant. But I 
thought her manner a little strange; it was 
trouble, no doubt — of which of course I knew 
nothing — that has so softened her heart to 
others.' 

'Ah, she gave you that impression, did 
she?' 

Mary npdded. The recollection of Mrs. 
Peyton's kindness, and of that kiss at parting, 
combined with what she had just heard, 
affected her very much. She was resolved to 
do what in her lay to comfort and console this 
gentle lady. 

'Cried a bit, perhaps?' suggested the 
lawyer with a quick look. 

* I think so ; I am afraid so ; though she 
strove to hide it. I- suppose the remembrance 
of her sorrow often recurs to her.' 

'No doubt. She lost her only child, and 
the sight of any young person, hke yourself^ 
for instance, is a reminder of it.' 

' But it was her son ? ' 

'Yes; and not a chicken either; very 

2r2 
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much older than you, for instance. Still, 
women — I beg your pardon, mothers — are so 
queer ; the least association of ideas is suffi- 
cient to set them off/ 

'Poor woman! poor woman!' sighed 
Mary. 

' Yes ; that was it, " and nothing more," as 
the poet says ; and, now I think of it, it must 
have been upon Mrs. Beckett's recommenda- 
tion that she came here.* 

*She did mention Mrs. Beckett's name,' 
said Mary, ' but not quite in that way.' 

' Of course not, and for this reason : she 
had heard of you from Mrs. Beckett, and heard 
nothing but good ; but on seeing you she took 
a fancy to you for your own sake. I don't say 
it was not natural ; quite the reverse. Did it 
not seem so, now, to yourself ? ' 

' Perhaps it did,' said Mary, thoughtfully. 
* That was, no doubt,' she added with a forced 
smile, * why I thought her eccentric' 

' On the contrary, it was a proof of her 
sound judgment. To me all's as clear as day- 
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light. And, now that the preliminaries are 
settled — for I suppose they are settled — can 
you tear yourself away from Tidman's and 
start to-morrow for Letcombe Dottrell ? ' 

' I could start to-day/ said Mary, confidently. 
She was not one of those women who travel 
with arks for luggage, filled not with pairs but 
with two dozens of everything, and whose 
movements are dominated by the punctuality 
of a laundress. 

' Very good. The Peytons will go from the 
Waterloo Station by the 10.10, and you will 
meet them on the platform. One word more, 
my dear young lady, which is quite between 
ourselves. You '11 find a very, queer coUeQtion 
of human curiosities at Letcombe Hall ; to my 
mind, all rubbish. Keep yourself to yourself, 
and touch them only with your finger-tips.' 

And with a kind smile and a hearty squeeze 
of the hand the lawyer took his leave. 

With his explanation of her relations with 
Mrs. Peyton, Mary was on the whole satisfied ; 
but Mr. Eennie himself left the house with his 
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ctin in his hand, a sure sign of mental dis- 
turbance. * The girl was right,' he mused. 
* How clever they are, these women, even the 
youngest of them — up to a certain point ! It 
was not Mrs. Beckett's eulogies that induced 
Mrs. Peyton to seek out our yoimg friend 
yonder. There was something personal — -peTi^ 
sonal^ he repeated, striking the ferrule of his 
umbrella upon the ground ; ' and yet what 
could it have been ? I never saw the old lady 
take a Hne of her own before. " There is no 
necessity," she said to the girl, "to trouble my 
dear husband about it." A wife always says 
" dear husband " when she is about to deceive 
him. That Mrs. Peyton, however, of all wives 
in the world, should venture on such an experi- 
ment amazes me. I wish she had not done me 
the honour of taking me into her confidence— 
though, indeed, she took me but a very little 
way. Beryl Peyton is a dangerous man to 
hoodwink, albeit he puts the bUnkers over 
his own eyes so often. What can be at the 
bottom of it, I wonder ? I am quite sure, for 
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all their sokes, llmt I did right in quieting 
JGsB Mary's suspicions ; but I wish I could 
quiet my own. The old lady cried, did she-? 
It was a bright thought of mine to take that 
for granted ; nine women out of ten can do it 
at will, and the tenth can't help it ; but Mrs. 
Beryl Peyton is one in a thousand. Why did 
she cry ? ' 
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CHAPTEE XXVni. 



THE JOURNEY DOWN. 



There are few things so characteristic of youth 
as its yearning for the country. 

The wave of tlie meadow grass, 

The shadows thin and cool 
That fall and flicker and pass 

Athwart the face of the pool, 

seem to be a panacea to them for all woes. 
For the mature, ' the wild joys of hving/ espe- 
cially that of ' leaping from rock up to rock/ 
are not so attractive. For my part, I confess I 
have arrived at that period of life when, after 
two or three days of Arcadia, the place begins 
to pall. A wet day in the coimtry, without 
whist or with only the whist of the aborigines, 
turns my thoughts in the direction of self- 
destruction. But I can remember, alas ! when 
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it was not always so ; when the country- 
freshened me np instead of casting me down, 
and the very thought of changing the murky 
atmosphere of town for ' the cool sweet moun- 
tainous downs ' (the Lake District was then my 
passion) set my veins in almost as great a fer- 
ment as the sight of the fair object of my 
affections. 

As Mary Marvon lay awake that night, 
thinking of the strange things that had 
happened to her within the last twenty-four 
hours, and of the new life that she was about 
to enter upon, the reflection that it would be 
passed in the country occupied the foreground 
and gladdened her to the core. Until she went 
to Park Lane she had never been in London ; 
and her residence there, though short, had been 
full of bitter experiences. In leaving town she 
flattered herself she would leave her troubles 
behind her, and that in country scenes she 
would recover the peace and contentment she 
had formerly enjoyed, and once more be her 
old self. Mr. Eennie, indeed, had hinted at 
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' the collection of human curiosities ' at Let- 
combe Hall, and she had understood from 
Chadej and others that it was Mr. Bearjl 

Peyton's whim to fill Hs house with celebrities 
of a somewhat miscellaneous kind ; but surely 
they would have little to do with her; she 
would take long walks in the morning before 
these eminent personages were astir, and her 
duties and her own occupations would make 
her wholly independent of them for the rest of 
the day. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that while arts and 
accomplishments increase and multiply with us 
in all directions, the gift of prophecy is still 
rare, and that especially the pictures we draw 
of our own future are generally as little like it 
as the putty-faced babe resembles the parent of 
whom it is said, by those who wish to flatter 
him but have a strange way of doing it, that it 
is *his perfect image.' The parting with her 
fellow-lodgers at Tidman's did not, it must be 
confessed, much distress Mary. The hand- 
shake of Mr. Tidman himself perhaps affected 
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her most, for she knew it to be genuine. He 
told her in confidence, but with an honest 
candour that eliminated from the confession 
anything too tender or clandestine, that she was 
' worth the whole lot ' of guests whom she left 
behind her. 

Mrs. Tidman besought her to let her know 
by letter whether things at Letcombe Hall were 
carried on in the same way as she had many 
times described them to be at the Manor, 
Slopton, in the time of her uncle, Sir Anthony. 

Miss Blithers the elder, who believed in 
sortilegy, presented her with a tract — drawn at 
random from a whole sheaf of them — against 
gluttony. 

The grass widow and the ought-to-have- 
been West India heiress each made a clean 
pocket-handkerchief damp with their tears. 
Miss Julia was too much affected to witness 
her young friend's departure, but bade her an 
impassioned farewell in her own bedroom, and 
pressed into her hand a parting gift of priceless 
value, the last leaf of her autograph book, con- 
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taining the envelopes addressed to her by emin- 
ent personages under her various ahases. 

* You J she said, straggling with her sobs, 
— ' you, my dear, dear friend, will know how 
to appreciate it.' 

The whole household, except Miss Julia, 
accompanied the departing guest to the door- 
step, on which they stood waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, and so picturesquely grouped that Mr. 
Tidman, struck with the splendid opportunity 
of advertising his establishment, besought them 
to retain their positions till a photographer 
could be summoned. No sooner had Mary 
Marvon arrived at the station — which, being a 
very sensible young woman, she did some time 
before the appointed hour — than one of the 
most gentlemanlike persons imaginable, with 
the mien of a bishop and the smile of a 
diplomatist, addressed her by name. 

* I have orders, miss,' he observed, perceiv- 
ing that his sagacity had not deceived him as to 
her identity, ' to relieve you of all care of your 
luggage.' 
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That so superior a being should stoop to so 
menial a task struck her as so incongruous that 
it was quite a relief to her mind to find this 
done by deputy* An immense footman, with 
a shoulder-knot like a drawing-room bell-pull 
in hysterics, at once pointed out her little 
possessions to the porter, and then ushered 
her into a saloon carriage with * Eetained • 
upon it. 

The platform was presently pervaded by 
the Beryl Peyton liveries : the horses belong- 
ing to that philanthropic millionaire were 
being coaxed into boxes and his carriages 
fastened on trucks. Common curious people 
flattened their noses against Mary's carriage 
windows to gaze upon the supposed possessor 
of so much property and privileges. 

It may be an ignoble aspiration, but in this 
manner should I myself always Uke to travel — 
at some one else's expense and as * companion 
to a lady/ 

"Within two minutes of the starting of the 
train, and when Mary, flushed and uncomfort- 
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style, but stared a little hard, which made 
Mary exquisitely uncomfortable and rather 
frightened. His wife whispered something 
in his ear. 

* Oh, indeed,* he said aloud, as if starting 
from a reverie, * an orphan ! ' then, holding 
out his hand, observed in gracious tones that 
he was glad to see her, and hoped she would 
find Letcombe Dottrell to her liking. 

There was quite a library of books and a 
great pile of newspapers upon the table, from 
which Mary was invited to take her choice. 
She selected one of the latter at hazard, glad 
to hide herself behind its ample columns, but 
little inclined to read. 

Mr. Beryl Peyton had also a newspaper, 
and his wife a book ; and every now and then 
Mary could not resist stealing a glance now at 
one, then at the other of thein : it was not only 
that her fate was in their hands, but that they 
themselves interested her immensely. 

More than once she noticed that Mrs. 
Peyton was regarding her husband with a look 
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in which apprehension and affection were 
strangely blended, and once she caught her 
eyes turned upon herself with the same wistful 
expression that she had observed in them on 
the occasion of that lady's visit to her. 

Presently Mr. Peyton filled a meerschaum 
pipe of curious workmanship and retired into a 
compartment communicating with the saloon to 
smoke, and his wife and Mary were left alone 
together. 

'You found something, I think, in your 
paper just now that interested you, my dear? ' 
said Mrs. Peyton, gently. 

Mary was very pleased to be addressed thus 
familiarly by her new employer, but the infor- 
mation that she had been so closely watched 
a Uttle alarmed her. 

* It was a paragraph about Mrs. Beckett,' 
she answered ; * it seems that she is going to 
marry Mr. Ealph Domay.* 

'Dear me I that will be a very unequal 
match, will it not ? She must be twenty years 
his senior.' 
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' You are thinking of Mr. Edgar Dornay, 
madam, Mr. Ealph's nephew.' 

/To be sure. I had forgotten he had an 
uncle. My husband knows something of Mr. 
Edgar — ^was concerned with him in some 
scheme, I think, for improving the domestic 
taste of the lower classes. It struck me that 
your late landlord, Mr. Tidman, might have 
benefited from the good advice of some such 
' society ; the drawing-room paper was salmon 
and blue.' 

' Perhaps Mr. Tidman would have defended 
it upon the ground of appropriateness, since 
salmon is accustomed to that tint,' said Mary, 
smiling, not at her own little joke, but at the 
idea of Mr. Tidman (in his shirt sleeves) hsten- 
ing to a lecture on the ornamentation of his 
drawing-room (on which he especially prided 
himself) from the emissary of an aesthetic 
club. 

'You don't think much of ornament, I 
fancy,' said the old lady, graciously, and with a 
grave smile. 

VOL. II. o 
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'Nay, I like what is pretty, and I don't 
like salmon and blue,' answered Mary ; ' but I 
do think too much stress is laid on such things, 
while matters of much higher moment, and 
involving much higher consideration, are 
neglected.' 

' Ay, my dear, " the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit," ' murmured the old lady, 
softly ; ' that is the best style of decoration, 
is it not ? ' 

' I think, at all events, the good taste of the 
heart is more important than that of the eye,' 
continued Mary ; ' and it is in the former, as it 
strikes me, that the upper classes are them- 
selves wanting. They are often hard and 
selfish, fickle and false.' 

Mary was thinking of certain matters within 
her own experience, but also with some refer- 
ence to the treatment of her own mother by 
her father and his relatives, and her tone 
had a bitterness of which she herself was 
unaware. 

' They have no necessity to work, you see,' 
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said- Mrs. Peyton, gently ; ' and idleness, as we 
know, is the root of all evil.' 

' There are excuses to be made for them, 
no doubt ; but what I resent is the affectation 
that they do not need excuse, and their assump- 
tion that they are better as well as more 
fortunate than other people. I have heard it 
said, by one of themselves, that, taken man for 
man and woman for woman, they are morally 
equal to any other class, which is as much as 
to say that flattery and prosperity and idleness 
have done them no harm at all ; or rather 
that, being angels to start with, they have done 
them only so much of harm as equahses them 
with ordinary mortals who have by necessity 
escaped those evil influences.' 

'It is God only who can weigh us fairly, 
my dear,' said the old lady, solemnly, 'and 
make allowance for the circumstances in which 
we are placed. 

The slave and tyrant alike account must render, 
The one of his sceptre, the other of his chain. 

He alone can judge us according to our deserts/ 

2 
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'Still; said Mary, thoughtfully, 'I think 
the world would be a better place to live in 
if the people in it would try to estimate their 
neighbours at their true value, according to 
the amount of genuine metal in them without 
regard to the guinea's stamp.' 

' Your opinions are rather alarming, my 
dear,' said the old lady, laying her hand upon 
the young girl's shoulder. 'I am too old 
myself to be a convert to anything — an old- 
fashioned, foolish person, whose vote is not 
worth winning — but I foresee one thing : you 
will win Mr. Beryl Peyton's heart.' 

It was already inclined towards her, to 
judge by his manner when he came back from 
the smoking-room. He was not so great a 
philosopher but that he felt well inclined 
towards youth and good looks, while the fact 
of Mary's being an orphan told in her favour 
with him in two ways : it awoke his pity for 
her unprotected condition, and it cleared the 
way for him for the exercise of benevolence 
(his favourite pleasure), the chief obstacle to 
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which, as he always maintained, was the 
existence of obnoxious relatives. Philanthropy, 
as he affirmed, could do nothing for A because 
of her drunken father, for B because he had 
a son addicted to forgery, while D herself was 
the very pink of propriety, but had a sister 
who so restored the average that association 
with her would have compromised the bench 
of bishops — ^reflections which, though founded 
on fact, in truth arose with him not so much 
from general observation of life as from his 
personal experience of it, and sprang from the 
recollection of a worthless son. 

As they drew near their journey's end Mr. 
Peyton pointed out to Mary certain objects 
of local interest — the river which, miles away, 
ran through the park, and Dottrell Knob, the 
great 'barrow' on the downs, that towered 
behind it. Though he had travelled so long 
and so far, his native place was very familiar 
to him. and he spoke of it with an interest she 
had never seen displayed in respect to inanimate 
objects and with a pathos she could not under- 
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stand. All that eye could reach, to the right 
hand and to the left, so far as man, the trustee, 
could be said to possess such things, was his 
own ; so it had been with his father, and his 
father's father before him, but so it never 
would be again. In a little while, in a few 
years at most, the reins would drop^from his 
hands, and woods and fields and farms would 
own — ^no, Natiure does not own a human 
master— would submit, let us say, in con- 
temptuous silence to a change of hands. 

Of course he did not know who would suc- 
ceed him. Eelatives, ' thank Heaven,' as he 
would cynically say, he had none, but he had 
made certain arrangements for the disposal of 
his property — ^possibly final ones, though, as he 
had made half a dozen wills before, this was 
by no means certain — ^but arrangements that 
gave him no satisfaction, and which he was 
well aware would be bitterly resented by all 
but the favoured few. 

Mary was genuinely interested in all he 
said, though his air of proprietorship in the 
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landscape affected somewhat perilously now 
and then her keen sense of humour, while, on 
his part, the old gentleman was charmed with 
her manner (novel to him as his was to her), 
agreeable as it was, without flattery or concilia- 
tion, independent without self-assertion, and, 
DOW that her shyness had disappeared, natural 
as the trill of the song bird. He confessed to 
himself that his wife had done well indeed in 
the selection of her new companion. 

What pleased him most, as Mrs. Peyton 
had foretold, was Mary's opinions upon social 
matters, which now and then peeped out, as 
opinions always will do when they are not the 
echoes of those of others, but convictions. That 
aspiration of hers for estimate by desert was 
also his own — it had been the aim of his Ufe to 
encourage promotion by merit ; but as yet it 
had with him no personal association with 
Mary's own case. This it was perhaps which 
secretly attracted him to her most of all. Under 
the roof to which they were tending there was 
a score of people, guests and friends, as they 
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called themselves, but who, as he well: knew, 
were his clients, whose aim and end it was to 
please him for their own advantage. At present 
it was hardly hkely that this girl could have 
any such object, and therefore in thus pleasing 
him she gave a tenfold pleasure. 

Mrs. Peyton said nothing, but her ears were 
open, and the signs of contentment in her hus- 
band's face, which she could read so well, 
though to others they told nothing, filled her 
heart with secret joy. 

An open barouche with four horses and 
postilions — a mode of progress Mr. Beryl 
Peyton always used in the country — met them 
at the station, and whirled them, always ascend- 
ing, through deep lanes and wood-fringed roads, 
to Letcombe Dottrell. 

' That is Mrs. Sotheran's cottage,' said Mrs. 
Peyton softly as they passed by the widow's 
door. ' Mrs. Sotheran is an old firiend of Miss 
Marvon's,' she added in explanation to her 
husband. 

The old man nodded with an indifferent 
air. 
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'A good matron who has had her trials,' 
said he. ' Though they have passed by, they 
seem to have left their weight behind them. 
She always gives one the notion of the woman 
who learnt the Freemasons' secret by accident 
and could never get it oiF her mind. Here are 
our lodge gates, Miss Marvon. What is it ? A 
glass of water ? By all means.' 

' It is not for me, sir ; I think Mrs. Pey- 
ton is a little overcome by the heat of the 
weather.' 

Indeed, though her husband had not 
noticed it, the old lady, whether prostrated by 
the fatigue of the journey or by some other 
cause, had suddenly fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



COMING HOME. 



The scene was rather a singular one — ^the 
barouche with its four smoking horses ; the 
postilions, their dread of their master overcome 
by curiosity, turning back on loose stirrup with 
a hand on their saddle, to gaze on what was 
going on in the carriage ; one obsequious foot- 
man (the other had already started for the 
village doctor) with a huge brown jug of water> 
as though his mistress was to be treated hydro- 
pathically or be subjected to baptism by im- 
mersion ; Mrs. Peyton herself fallen back in her 
seat, her whole face with a pallor on it like 
flake white on dead white ; Mary fanning her 
with one hand, while she sheltered her with a 
sunshade with the other; and Beryl Peyton^ 
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grim and grey as Time with his hour-glass, 
holding the glass of water, ready to administer 
it by aspersion or otherwise, as Mary might 
direct. For the moment the yomig girl, who 
had that gift of tendance with which her 
sex is so often endowed, was mistress of the 
situation . 

' She is getting better ; she will be herself 
directly,' she said in answer to the old man's 
look of inquiry. Then, forgetting their un- 
familiar relations in her anxiety for the patient, 
she added, ' Has she ever been so before? ' 

' Yes/ answered Beryl Peyton, his brow 
darkening as he spoke. ' Why do you ask ? ' 

She had asked because she felt that if Mrs. 
Peyton were subject to such attacks this must 
be a more serious matter than she had at first 
imagined — a deduction she would have been 
loth to express in any case. In the face of 
her companion's evident displeasure she now 
remained silent. Perhaps he perceived that he 
had frightened her, for he continued in a still 
grave but gentler tone — 
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' She has been attacked like this three or 
four times ; not, however, for many years.' 

He might have added, had he chosen to do 
so, that all these attacks had been evoked by 
the same source — which, however, could hardly 
be the case in this present instance — ^namely, 
some apprehension, or ill news, with reference 
to her son. The last occasion had been a 
curious one. Her son had been long dead, and 
that circumstance had been notified by her 
husband to his friends by a curt fimeral card — 
a method he employed to avoid unpleasant 
questioning, and at the same time to mark the 
relations between him and the deceased. Of 
this, though she knew her Harry was no more, 
Mrs. Peyton was ignorant, the whole subject 
being rigidly tabooed to her. One day, when 
unwinding some silk belonging to Mary's pre- 
decessor, her late companion, she suddenly came 
(disclosed by its last strand) upon this very 
notification. 

* In memory of Harry Peyton ; died (in New 
York) aged 25.' 
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Until that moment she did not even know 
where her only son ' had died, and the unex- 
pectedness of the information had been a shock 
beyond her powers of endurance, already sorely 
tried. Life itself for some time seemed to have 
fled from her, and the doctors had warned Mr. 
Beryl Peyton that for the future his wife must 
' avoid all excitement ' — a phrase they have for 
intimating that life hangs on a hair. Under any 
other circumstances Beryl Peyton would have 
been all anxiety and tenderness. If his dog 
had had a fit he would have been more touched 
than many men by the illness of their child ; 
how much more, then, might he have been 
expected to feel at this sign of weakness in a 
wife who, but for one flaw, was in his eyes 
dearer than gold to a miser. Unhappily it was 
this very flaw to which this shock had flown ; 
she had broken down — as was only natural — 
where she was weakest. And even in that hour, 
when Death had seemed to reach out his hand 
to her, her husband could not forgive her. It 
was not weakness, he said to himself, but 
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wickedness to be thus affected by the recollec- 
tion of a worthless reprobate. 

But what he did not say even to himself, 
but bitterly felt, was that it was also rank dis- 
loyalty. This dead lad had been not only his 
bane but his enemy; it was from no lack of 
will and malice that he had not doomed his 
father to a hfe within stone walls. And yet 
forsooth, at the mere reading of this scoundrel's 
name, the wife of his bosom. Beryl Peyton's 
wife, forgetting all wifely love and sympathy, 
must needs swoon away. 

It was the recollection of that incident, so 
nearly a catastrophe, which had made his face 
grow stern when Mary asked, ' Has she ever 
been so before ? ' But a minute's consideration, 
in which he recognised his own unreason, 
changed the channel of his thoughts, and he 
became at once all gentleness and anxiety. 
This attack, which could certainly have no re- 
ference to the matter so distasteful to him, 
must needs, he perceived, be all the more 
serious on that account. The old warning 
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words of the doctor, from which he had 
gathered that his wife's life was a precarious 
one, rang in his ears ; and though there was 
division between them — that Bkiebeard's cham- 
ber which he had forbidden to her, nay, bricked 
it up as it were against all entry, but after which 
she hankered — his heart beat tenderly for the 
bride of his youth, the companion of his life for 
half a century, and the only being (save perhaps 
his faithful mute) who kissed his hand for his 
own sake and not for what it held. 

' Thank God, she is getting better, is she 
not, Miss Marvon ? ' he whispered eagerly. 

' Yes, sir, yes ; the attack is passing off. 
Let us get home ; she will be better for moving 
through the air.' 

* Quite right; a sensible young woman,' 
assented the old man, who often spoke, as men 
in years and power do, without knowing, or per- 
haps caring, whether he spoke aloud or aside. 

In a few moments after they began to move 
Mrs. Peyton opened her eyes with a murmurous 
sigh. 
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' She is saying something/ said her husband 
with fretful impatience. ' Good heavens I she 
wants something ! ' 

Mary, who was sitting on the back seat, 
leant forwards and with her quick young ears 
caught the whispered word. It was ' lily/ 

' That is what she calls her friend at Bank 
Cottage/ explained Mr. Peyton. * Go, Charles, 
and fetch Mrs. Sotheran at once.' 

In an instant the remaining footman had 
jumped from his seat and was away upon his 
errand. If the matter had been less urgent, 
his speed would have been the same. What- 
ever was done for Beryl Peyton was done 
quickly. 

The carriage whirled on without a check 
till it drew up at the front door of the house. 
Quite a little crowd of guests were awaiting 
it beneath the portico, to welcome their host 
and hostess. 

' Make way, if you please, ladies and gentle- 
men,' said Mr. Peyton, raising his hat, but with 
little ceremony in his tone ; ' my wife is some- 
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what indisposed. Miss Marvon, you will be 
kind enough to accompany Mrs. Peyton to her 
room.' 

Mary was conscious of a throng of strangers, 
parting to left and right, as she passed through 
the stately hall with Mrs. Peyton leaning some- 
what heavily on her arm ; but she little guessed 
that their looks of interest and curiosity were 
directed to her rather than to the lady of the 
house. Mrs. Peyton was a known factor in the 
establishment — ^if, indeed, a cipher can be called 
a factor — but Mary Marvon an unknown one, 
and therefore, where all was speculation, the 
subject of very considerable comment. 

Words are often of weight in proportion to 
the importance of those who speak them ; and 
so it was in this case. If Mrs. Peyton had 
asked Mary to accompany her upstairs there 
would have been little or no deduction to have 
been drawn from that circumstance, but it was 
Beryl Peyton's own hps that had put his wife 
in charge of her new companion, which was 
quite another thing. 

VOL. II. P 
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Without at all understanding this, Mary 
perceived that she had been placed in a position 
of trust such as could hardly have been looked 
for on such very short acquaintance with her 
employer, and this feeling was intensified when, 
on the prompt appearance of Mrs. Peyton's 
own maid, her mistress thus repUed to her 
anxious inquiries :— 

' I have been a little faint, Scarsdale, thank 
you ; but I am better now. You will in fiiture 
take this young lady's orders — Miss Marvon — 
as from myself.' 

Scarsdale shut her eyes and bowed her 
head with Oriental humility ; but what she was 
thinking to herself was not so Oriental. 

' Hoity toity ! what 's all this about ? Who 
is this young person who is put over my 
head, which Miss Gwynne' (Mary's predecessor) 
' never was ? ' 

Nor was this the only shock received by 
the confidential maid. Scarcely had she re- 
moved her mistress's travelling apparel when 
Mr. Flay, the village doctor, was announced, 
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whereupon Mrs. Peyton observed: 'You will 
be so good as to remain with me, Miss 
Marvon/ 

At this Scarsdale's normally high com- 
plexion rose to the hue of scarlet, and with an 
obsequious obeisance she retired, muttering, 
* WeU, I never ! ' an observation which, T am 
sorry to say, when she got her breath again 
(of which astonishment had deprived her), she 
supplemented with, * Drat the girl ! ' 

So difficult it is even for the best-discipUned 
persons, and with the example of the highest 
circles before their eyes, to restrain the emotion 
of jealousy. 

It was fortunate that Mr. Flay, who was 
rather old and very stout, and had come at 
great speed on foot on his errand to the great 
house, was not called upon to undertake on 
the instant any delicate scientific operation, and 
it was a relief to him to have to Usten to Mary's 
account of what had taken place as regarded 
his patient, during which he had only to gasp 

p 2 
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'Just so' and incline his head with much 
intelhgent significance. 

* Most accurately and ably stated/ was his 
remark when she had finished her narrative. 

■ 

* If you will allow me to say so, Mrs. Peyton, 
I think you have found a treasure in this young 
lady.' 

He said this partly because it was his prin- 
ciple to lose no opportimity of making Mends 
with those who might be useful to him, and 
partly to put his patient at her ease previous to 
his more personal inquiries. So far from suc- 
ceeding, however, in this last object, it almost 
seemed that his words had produced the very 
<jontrary efiect to that which he had intended. 
Mrs. Peyton's face again grew pallid, and she 
pressed her hand against her side as though in 
pain. 

*You feel the oppression of the weather 
very much, I perceive,' he said soothingly ; ' I 
have many similar cases among the higher ranks 
just now.' 
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Mrs. Peyton nodded assent. 'I shall feel 
better presently/ she said faintly. 

* No doubt, as the heat of the day declines. 
Moreover, you have had a long and fatiguing 
journey.' 

Again she smiled adhesion. It was, so far, 
one of those interviews between doctor and 
patient in which each understands the other 
while tacitly agreeing to misrepresent -the 
matter in hand. 

' You had some slight attack of the same 
nature, I remember, madam, some time ago. 
Let me see,' said the doctor, affecting an effort of 
memory : ' it must be nearly five years back.' 

' It was just five years.' 

' Ay, ay ; but this one has not been nearly 
so serious. That is the normal course ; they 
grow slighter and slighter till the constitution 
asserts itself.' 

The expression on the patient's face here 
so changed its character, becoming, in short, 
one of absolute increduhty, that Mr. May felt 
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some modicum of truth -telling to be imperative. 
' That is,' he added, * if no mental disturbance 
is experienced. Anything of the nature of a 
shock is likely — ahem — to be detrimental.' 

* What Mr. Flay means,' said Mrs. Peyton, 
turning with sudden gravity to the astonished 
Mary, 'is that an old woman like me, my 
dear, with a weak heart, is hkely to go off 
at any moment. Well, well, I know you will 
do your best, doctor. Is it to be the drops 
again ? ' 

'I think we cannot do better than the 
drops, Mrs. Peyton. They are my own pre- 
scription, but, if you remember. Sir Toby was 
so good as to say they were what he would 
have recommended himself.' 

So the mask was dropped, for some reason 
best known to the patient herself, and Mary 
understood at once that her new employer's 
life and her own fortunes (though of this latter 
she thought nothing, her heart was too full of 
sympathy for another) hung on a thread. 

' You must permit me to say, Mrs. Peyton,' 
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said the doctor, remonstratingly, ' that you take 
a too cheerless view, which is itself depressing 
and — yes, deleterious. Why should a lady in 
your position, surrounded by all that can make 
life smooth and delightful ' (here he looked 
round the sumptuous room, and then through 
the open windows, where as far as eye could 
reach stretched ' the Peyton estate '), * be ex- 
posed to shocks ? You must not fidget your- 
self about trifles/ 

' Hush ! is not that Mrs. Sotheran's voice ? ' 
interrupted the invalid, eagerly. 

' I think it is ; but why should that excite 
you ? You are really very wrong, madam, to 
to be so moved by nothing at all. It is an 
injustice to yourself, hard upon your husband 
(who holds you as the apple of his eye), and 
hardly fair (if I may say so) to the humble 
individual who has the honour to be your 
medical attendant.' 

* I will try and be fair to you,' said Mrs. 
Peyton, smiling ; * but I really think, if you 
will permit it ' (and she looked significantly 
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towards the door), 'a visit from dear Lily will 
do me as much good as your drops/ 

' By all means ; take 'em both/ said Mr* 
Flay, naively. ' If you will remember the 
different positions of poor Mrs. Sotheran and 
yom-self — ^what she has gone through and 
suffered, I mean, and your own comparative 
immunity from trouble — and reflect upon it, 
I think she will do you good. It will teach 
you not to exaggerate any little unpleasant- 
ness. Excuse my freedom, my dear madam, 
but it is for your own benefit.' 

' I am sure of it,' said Mrs. Peyton, kindly, 
holding out her hand. ' Mr. Flay and I, Miss 
Marvon, are very old friends.' 

'Yes, yes, indeed, and I hope you and 
I will be old friends,' said the doctor as he 
made his adieu to Mary. ' There is something 
in your face that I seem to remember, though 
your name is unfamiliar to me. — ^You are not 
as you should be yet, Mrs. Peyton,' he added 
quickly but firmly. * Is this brandy ? Then 
just take a little.' 
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He poured out a few drops from a toilet 
bottle of that liqueur, which by medical direc- 
tion Mrs. Peyton always had at hand, and put 
it to her lips. The colour returned to them 
at once. * I am quite well now,' she mur- 
mured ; then added, smihng, but with evident 
effort, * I call you to witness. Miss Marvon^ 
that that brandy was administered to me by 
force.' 

*Miss Marvon must administer it to you 
again whenever there is need for it — ^when 
her colour goes as it did just now, you know,^ 
he added in a hushed parenthesis. *I shall 
look in to-morrow, madam, to issue my 
bulletin of " Convalescent " ; until then au 
revoir^ 

On the great staircase he met Mrs. Sotheran 
coming up usherless, as was her wont, to her 
friend's room; she had been talking to the 
lady's-maid on the landing, and looked more 
frightened and nervous even than usual. 

' Now, what has that vinegar cruet Scars- 
dale been saying to you, Mrs. Sotheran?^ 
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inquired the doctor, sharply. ' Killing her 
mistress before her time, no doubt? which 
shows her to be a fool as well as a liar, since 
it is slaying the goose that lays her the golden 

eggs.' 

'No, indeed, Mr. Flay,' remonstrated the 
poor lady ; ' she was only saying that Mrs. 
Peyton has a new companion, and somehow 
doesn't seem to take to her, for which I am 
truly sorry.' 

'Why should you be sorry? It is a far 
greater compliment to the young lady than if 
she liked her. You may take my word for it 
that Miss Marvon is worth a dozen of her pre- 
decessor and a gross of Scarsdales. A very nice 
ladylike girl, and fiiU of common sense, of 
which there is not a halfpennyworth in this 
house, and for that matter very little in the 
whole parish ; ' and Mr. Flay nodded his head 
defiantly as though he would have added, 
' Bank Cottage included.' 

' I am truly glad to hear you say so, Mr. 
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Play — I mean as regards Miss Mar von ; she and 
I have known one another for years.' 

' I shouldn't have thought it,' said the 
doctor, curtly. ' I wish you would take a leaf 
out of her book. Now, for Heaven's sake, 
when you go into that room yonder, Mrs. 
Sotheran, don't be emotional. There 's only 
brandy enough for one, and Mrs. Peyton her- 
self is far from well. You 've heard that, of 
course. Well, there 's not much the matter at 
present, but there may be a good deal ; and if 
you excite her you '11 kill her, so there. — It 
sounds brutal,' soliloquised Mr. Pray as he 
trotted downstairs ; ' but it 's no use speaking to 
that poor lady in a crisis such as this hke a 
gentleman and a Christian. There are some 
women who must be always treated as if for 
hysterics.' 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



OLD FRIEJSDS. 



Mr. Flay had in truth been cruel only to be 
kind ; like the too impassioned householder, in 
whose case the burglars had to resort to ' crow- 
bars and other sedatives,' it was necessary to 
frighten Mrs. Sotheran very much to keep her 
quiet. In moments of excitement it was next 
to impossible for her to control her feelings; 
she could not be pacified ; it was necessary to 
terrify her, and in this Mr. Flay had succeeded. 
She entered Mrs. Peyton's room with her heart 
in her mouth, but with a composed counten- 
ance and a resolute determination to postpone 
the display of her feelings till she got home. 
Mrs. Peyton, too, had her own reasons for 
assuming an appearance of equanimity. She 
had nerved herself, as it were, to avoid the 
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very semblance of having ' nerves,' so that, of 
the three persons present in the interview that 
followed, Mary herself was the one who showed 
the most emotion and felt the least. Her position 
was nevertheless one of considerable embarrass- 
ment. She had not seen Mrs. Sotheran, it will 
be remembered, since she had learnt from her 
the secret of her birth, and on her part had 
communicated to her the reasons for her depar- 
tm'e from Mrs. Beckett's; neither of which 
matters could be discussed of course in the 
presence of a third person. 

Mrs. Peyton's indisposition, however, which 
was the immediate cause of the visitor's pre- 
sence, naturally formed the first topic of con- 
versation ; and it was a great relief to Mary 
that after one affectionate embrace, in which all 
that a hug could convey was signified, Mrs. 
Sotheran confined her attentions to the lady of 
the house. The latter was on the sofa, and, her 
prehminary inquiries having been put, the 
visitor took her seat beside her and conversed 
with her in a low tone, while Mary placed her- 
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self with a book at the window. Even if she 
had looked up fix)in it, which she carefully for- 
bore to do, and had caught the two women's 
faces fixed on her with an absorbing interest, 
mingled in the case of the elder with a certain 
' fearful joy/ she would have been slow to 
believe that she herself formed the subject of 
their talk. Yet it was so. 

' Do you think I have done wisely, lily ? ' 

' I think you have done well,' replied the 
other, evasively. ' It was surely the right and 
natural thing to do ; I cannot think how any 
one could blame you.' 

Mrs. Peyton shook her head. ' Oh yes, I 
should be blamed, lily. He would never, 
never forgive me if he knew of it. I have 
risked all that and more, I know. It was 
simply that the temptation was irresistible.' 

' You withstood it for twenty years,' mur- 
mured the other ; then, as if reflecting that her 
words involved a reproof, or at least a sugges- 
tion of imprudence, she added, ' He would 
surely consider that.' 
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' No, he would not ; he would admit neither 
excuse nor palliation, Lily. Detection would 
be simple ruin.' 

' But how is it possible he should detect it ? 
I am the sole person besides yourself who is the 
depositary of the secret.' 

* Yes, and your face reveals it. It was my 
husband saying that which made my heart stop.' 

' What ? what f ' If you have seen a hare 
start up in her form when she first hears the 
cry of the hounds, you will know what the 
speaker looked like. 

* Of course he was not alluding to A^r,' put 
in Mrs. Peyton with a glance at the unconscious 
girl; 'I should not have been alive to tell it 
had he done that. He was speaking generally 
about your secretive, frightened ways, and said 
you always reminded him of the woman who 
learnt the Freemasons' secret by accident, and 
could never get it off her mind.* 

' It 's quite true,' sighed Mrs. Sotheran. 
* That is what I feel as if I looked like.' 

' Yes, but it 's very dangerous, Lily, and you 
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mustn't. Then what do you think Mr. Flay 
said just now as he was wishing that dear girl 
good-bye ? " There is something in your face 
that I seem to remember." ' 

' And so there is^' ejaculated Mrs. Sotheran, 
tremulously ; * you see the likeness yourself.* 

Mrs. Peyton nodded gravely. ' Oh yes, oh 
yes.' 

'And your husband? Did it not strike 
him?' 

'Thank Heaven, no. He stared a little 
hard at her when they first met ; but the im- 
pression, whatever it was, seemed to fade away 
from his mind.' 

'What moments you have passed, dear 
friend, since last I saw you,' murmured Mrs. 
Sotheran, pityingly. * They would have killed 
me outright.' 

' They may kill me^ Lily ; but that will be 
no great harm.' 

' Hush, hush. I can't bear it ; and if I once 
break down ' 

'You speak of "moments,"' put in Mrs. 
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Peyton in a passionate whisper. 'What are 
Dfioments, though they are moments of agony, 
compared with the misery and solitude of 
twenty years? What I have suffered within 
the last six hours is as nothing matched with 
their peace and joy. I seem to have almost 
got my darKng back again — my long-lost 
darling.' 

' Hush ! hush ! Yet she is not like him.' 

' No ; that is true. She is her mother's 
living image. I know what you are saying to 
yourself, Lily ; I know what you are thinking 
of me. You are saying, "This poor woman 
is all wrong; she takes comfort from what 
should be her shame." ' 

' No, no ; I was not thinking it myself, 
indeed I was not, but only that that is what 
the world would say.' 

'The world! Do you mean the people 
under this roof? ' She paused with a gesture 
of ineffable contempt. ' WeU, well, let us say 
the people outside it. What have they to do 
with me and my miseries ? What have I to do 
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with the world ? a worn and weary old woman, 
near to death by nature's law, and liable to be 
cut off at any moment by a fatal disease. I am 
dead to life already. For years, I have only 
asked for liberty to dream of the imretuming 
past, and that has been denied me. My heart 
is with my only son in his unknown grave. My 
hope is in God alone, and you talk to me of 
the world ! ' 

'Pray, pray calm yourself, my dear old 
friend/ pleaded the other. 'Things are not 
quite so bad as you describe. You have said 
yourself that you have found some comfort.' 

' Yes, I have ; for she stands there. But I 
have not found it ; I have filched it. It is a 
stolen pleasure. I cannot boast of it ; I cannot 
enjoy it except in secret ; and the penalty of 
discovery is death. Yes, death ; for I could 
never survive his wrath.' 

'It was his own fault,' returned Mrs. 
Sotheran, after a long pause. 'It was he who 
took you up to town.' 

'It was; and for what reason I cannot 
guess. Even then, perhaps, I should not have 
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seen her— certainly . I should not have won her 
for myself — ^but for the accident of her leaving 
Mrs. Beckett. To hear of her being alone in 
London, making her own living, or failing to 
make it, and I within a few streets of her — no, 
Lily, it was irresistible.' 

' Poor soul ! poor soul ! ' 

* Yes, I do not think God will blame me, 
whatever man may do. On the contrary, that 
things should have so fallen out seems to show 
to me that it was His will that I should have 
her with me.' 

'It is so difficult to tell,' hesitated the 
other. ' People talk of the finger of Provid- 
ence ; but one does not know which way it 
points.' 

' True, true. Oh, terrible world, so full of 
trouble and doubt, how gladly shall I quit you ! ' 

' Por a better, my dear friend, for a better.' 

' Perhaps. But not if my boy is not there. 
Think of that, Lily. Heaven without one's only 
son ! Your boys are gone there, but my boy 
may not have gone. Mr. Flay was just saying 
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how much more I had to be thankful for than 
you had. How little he knew ! I think I am 
the most miserable of all womenkind ! ' 

Mrs. Sotheran shook her head. 'Many a 
woman thinks that, dear. It is sometimes 
hard to believe that we are intended to be 
happy. You have not lost your husband.' 

* True, and I love him. I wish I could say 
with the love that casts out fear. Yes, there is 
Beryl.' 

' Consider too,' continued the other, ' though 
wealth has no attraction for you, it is sad to 
be poor — to live alone, unnoticed or despised ; 
to feel so weary and still to have to w^ork ; 
to plan and plot to make both ends meet.' 

' You could have had hundreds — thousands, 
Lily ; Beryl is generosity itself ; one word of 
mine could get them still.' 

' I know it ; it must never be spoken. It 
would be said that I was bribed to silence. 
Moreover, there is one thing worse than poverty, 
the bread of dependence. Above all, I could 
never share it with my boy.' 
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' Ah, your boy. Do not measure your 
woes with mine when you can still speak of 
him* Ah me, what some women can boast 
of — a good son ! ' 

' You are right, dear, you are right, and I 
am wrong. Porgive me.' 

There was a long pause, during which the 
two women — victor and vanquished in this 
struggle for the palm of woe — sat with their 
hands locked together, gazing into each other's 
eyes. 

^ I saw Charley in London, you know,» 
said the elder, presently ; ' it was selfish of me 
not to have spoken of that before. He came 
to see me at the hotel. He loves her, lily.' 

' What ! Loves Mary ! Oh no ; you are 
mistaken there. I know from Mary herself 
that there was another, though that is over 
now, to whom she was attached.' 

' I am not speaking of Mary ; I am speak- 
ing of Charley. Do you suppose I can ever 
be bhnd a second time ? ' 

' But if my Charley really loved her ' 
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■ ' Oh, I see ; you mean he would be in'- ^ 
vindble. True. It ia so long ago, that I had 
fbi^tteii what it is to be a mother/ 

Here ensued another pause. There were 
some ai^uments or assertioim on Mrs. Peyton's 
part which, as it seemed to the other, were 
ananswerable. 

* The dear girl will hare a difficult part to 
play here,' obeerved Mis. Sotherau, presently. 

' On the contrary, she will have bo part to 
play; she has only to be natural. It is there, 
if anywhere, that our safety hea. Should' she 
have the least suspicion of her own identity, we 
should be walking on the brink of a precipice 
indeed.' 

'That is too terrible to think upon,' ob- 
served Mrs. Sotheran with a shiver : ' that she 
should remain in ignorance I take for granted. 
What I referred to was the mere difficulties of 
her position here as your companion and confid- 
ant I am sorry to say that Scarsdale seems 
aheady jealous of her.' 

* I cannot help that,' returned Mrs. Peyt.on. 
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* I mean I cannot think of that when so much 
worse things are to be apprehended. There 
is one matter that is greatly in our favour. 
Beryl has taken to Mary immensely. It al- 
most frightened me to see it, lest he should 
recognise it for what perhaps it was.' 

' You mean the tie of blood.' 

Mrs. Peyton nodded gravely. ' Why not ? 
The blood which is thicker than water is said 
to mysteriously assert its claims.' 

' The more mysteriously the better,' re- 
turned Mrs. Sotheran, naively. ' Only fancy if 
it should disclose them.' 

. *Yes. That would be ruin. The tie 
would snap at once. What I hope for, what I 
count upon, is her winning my husband's aflfec- 
tion for her own sake, and on his remaining 
ignorant of the connection to the last.' 

' I see. He would then provide for her, no 
doubt, like any other stranger, which he never 
would do if he suspected her relationship.' 

' She is no relation to him whatever,' re- 
turned Mrs. Peyton, bitterly ; ' she is no rela- 
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tion to any one. She is without name or race ; 
in the eyes of the law a nobody, in that of 
society a leper/ 

' To be sure, poor girl ; I had forgotten. ' 

' Forgotten ? Oh, I wish I could foi^et it, 
and above all the cause, the cause ! ' 

Mrs. Peyton sighed and covered her face 
with her hands ; yet the shame she would have 
shut from her view was not an open one ; it 
was buried in the grave. She was thinking of 
her dead son, and of the wrong which, through 
her mother, he had done to this innocent girl. 

The sins of our fathers, it is well known,, 
are visited upon the children, but it often 
happens, though is not so often spoken of, that 
the sins of our children find us out ; and they^ 
are harder to bear than our own sins. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

If to live on the best, and at somebody else'& 
expense, is (as in a moment of confidence it 
was once described to me by a great social 
philosopher) the highest happiness, the guests 
at Letcombe Hall ought to have been well 
satisfied with theu: position. They had nothing 
to complain of as to food, or drink, or lodging ; 
and common civUity — ^for Beryl Peyton detested 
flattery — ^was the only payment they had to 
make for it. Moreover, they had unbroken 
leisure ; and as ahnost aU of them were engaged 
in some scientific or Uteraiy pursuit, or had 
the general amelioration of the human race in 
charge, this must have been the greatest boon 
of all. If ever the great question of endow- 
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ment of research indeed has had a chance of 
settlement, here was the opportunity. What 
alone interfered with the perfect repose of these 
gentry was the far-reaching quahties of their 
minds, which, not content with the present 
easy circumstances of their existence, were 
always fixed on their perpetuation. Even the 
most irrehgious of them were occupied with the 
idea of what would happen after death — ^not 
their own deaths, which would have been a 
paltry and egotistic matter, unworthy of their 
attention — but that of their friend and host, 
Beryl Peyton. The question of ' Who would 
be heir?' was the speculation that intruded 
more or less upon all these philosophers, ac- 
companied by the supplementary inquiry, 
* Why not myself? ' 

They were not only conscious of this them- 
selves, but every one else was conscious of it, 
including even the subject of their calculations. 
The whole circumstance was as patent as in 
that admirable anecdote of Miss Kate being 
saluted by her lover with the beard — 
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I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And tlie fact is we all three saw ; 

For I saw Esau^ he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau. 

There was no pretence, or, at least, no possi- 
biUty of concealment in the matter. Life at 
Letcombe Hall was a sort of continuous com- 
petitive examination, the prize for which was 
Beryl Peyton's favour. The reward would be 
something enormous ; could not, by the nature 
of things, be long delayed ; and would almost 
certainly fall to one of them. The chances of 
Mrs. Peyton herself were discounted ; it was 
known that she would have a large annuity, 
but nothing at her absolute disposal. The 
reason of this was that there were some far- 
away cousins of Mr. Peyton whom for other 
reasons, but especially for being his relations, 
he detested, and if his widow should be * got 
at' by them — so I grieve to say one of the 
philosophers at the Hall (a metaphysician too) 
expressed it — or died without a will, some of 
his money might revert to them. Practically 
speaking, the whole of Beryl Peyton's wealth 
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would go to Strangers ; he had said so, and he 
never broke his word ; and surely the stranger 
within his gates had a better chance of succes- 
sion than the stranger without them. Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that even 
in the Happy Family, as this httle circle of 
expectant guests had been termed, there existed 
some little jealousy. The cynical observation 
respecting the probable unwillingness of the 
average Englishman to bend his thumb to save 
the life of some Chinese mandarin unknown^ 
has its root in a selfish indiflFerence ; but no- 
one at Letcombe Hall could be accused of that. 
Each would have bent his thumb, and bent his 
back, to insure the immediate demise of all the 
others. 

And this would have been done from no 
mean or murderous motive, but on the highest 
moral grounds. In the first place, each ima- 
gined that he was, by his wisdom or aspirations, 
peculiarly fitted for the possession of great 
wealth ; and, secondly, he was convinced that, 
of all people under the sun, these others whom 
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he had such excellent opportunities of knowing 
down to their boots, were the most likely to 
make an ill use of it. It is not to be credited 
that a man like Mr. Marks, the metaphysician, 
for example, could have cared for money for its 
own sake. Money was not even dross to him. 
The famous question, * What is a pound ? ' in 
his eyes took too much for granted. His initial 
inquiry upon that subject would have been, 
' Is it a pound ? ' It would have been of no 
use to show him the coin. He would only 
have put it in his pocket and walked away with 
it in a fit of abstraction. A tall fat man he 
was, with a placid smile, such as you only see in 
infants asleep, and with a face of such benevol- 
ence that it looked like a petrified blessing. 
It must be admitted that his philanthropy 
was not practical ; but on that he plumed 
himself. K any one had knocked him down 
(and he ran more risks of it than he was 
aware of), he might have exclaimed with 
Hazlitt, ' It is no matter ; it is only ideas 
that hurt me.' 
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If, however, Mr. Marks was obviously to be 
acquitted of material views, how much more 
imiocent of them was Mr. Josiah Nayler. In 
his eyes metaphysics was a gross and palpable 
imposture, since, however slight and shadowy 
were its principles, they were built in some 
sort upon the pedestal of actuality ; and it was 
against the Actual that Mr. Nayler warred. 
It was his theory that life was looked at 
through a sort of mental stereoscope, which 
gave it apparent solidity, but that in reality it 
had none. The whole imiverse and its con- 
tents, he argued, were phantasmal, and had no 
real existence ; that nothing was as it seemed 
to be, or had any form or substance, and that 
even the great majority of mankind were 
merely impersonations (he called them * Pre- 
sentments '), not composed of flesh and blood 
at all, but only with the semblance of them, 
and whose part on the stage of life was to trick 
and deceive a certain select minority into be- 
lieving them to be their fellow-creatures. It 
was unfortunately necessary for Mr. Nayler, in 
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order to secure a hearing from the pubhc, to 
stoop here to a little duplicity, for the select 
minority which figured in the prospectus of his 
system was, in his heart of hearts, restricted to 
himself. His private conviction was, that he 
was the one individual whom the whole forces 
of nature and of humanity had conspired to 
hoodwink ; that when they were not under his 
immediate observation, the heavenly bodies, 
their occupation (of imposing on him) being 
suspended, collapsed and disappeared; and 
that when he left a room and closed the door 
behind him, the company vanished into space. 
As this theory, however, savoured somewhat 
too much of egotism for general acceptance, 
Mr. Josiah Nayler admitted a few people — the 
most influential he could get — into his theory 
in order, as it were, to make it a going con- 
cern. Such was the general selfishness, that 
he had found the notion of a single personage 
surrounded with ' presentments ' by no means 
attractive to the public (indeed, since, if his 
theory were true, the pubhc themselves were 
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but presentments, this was hardly to be won- 
dered at), and he had therefore placed the 
business in the hands, so to speak, of a limited 

« 

company. All the great and good of his ac- 
quaintance were admitted into the sacred circle, 
and were invited to contemplate the imiverse 
with him, like the visitors to a panorama, who, 
the only living beings in the place, assemble on 
the platform and Ksten to the showman as he 
holds forth upon the objects on the canvas. 
I am sorry to say that Mr. Marks (possibly 
because he had objected to pay his entrance- 
money to the panorama, viz. the price of Mr. 
Nayler's work upon Presentments) was not 
upon the platform; and, indeed, when these 
two great men spoke of one another, they used 
language that would have been frightful if it 
had not been unintelligible. Ideas did not 
hurt Mr. Nayler as they hurt Mr. Marks. His 
immense height and excessive thinness might 
well have preserved him from all assailants ; 
but as his enemies were mere presentments, 
their ideas were necessarily but the shadows of 
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ideas, which he regarded with a sublime in- 
difference. 

Next, but after these two gentlemen, I place 
Professor Porson Parks, the archaeologist ; not 
that he was inferior to them in learning, far 
from it — ^he was a scholar of such profundity 
that information was only to be extracted from 
him like water from a draw-well, you had to 
wait for the windlass — ^but because their views 
were already before the public in print while 
his were still in embryo. He was a man essen- 
tially of MSS., the wonder of a coterie, the 
boast of a select circle of bookworms, the pride 
of the Great tJnpubhshed (and impublishable), 
and, but for the assistance of Mr. Beryl Peyton^ 
would probably have remained for ever in that 
chrysahs state. Thanks to him, however, the 
first chapters of " Prehistoric England ' were 
now passing through the press at the rate of a 
glacier, and Mr. Porson Parks was ' giving his 
proofs ' (very literally) to whomsoever he could 
persuade to read them. It is . possible, though 
the gate of Beryl Peyton's admiration was shut 
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that she was too old to read new books ; and 
rejected Mr. Marks's exhaustive work upon the 
* Under Soul,' with the observation that meta- 
physics was arguing in a circle, and though she 
had one leg in the grave she was not going 
round and round it with the other to please 
anybody. From which it may be guessed that 
this excellent old lady, however highly prin- 
cipled and well-intentioned, was in her manner 
brusque. 

In this last respect Mrs. Welbeck, another 
lady inmate of the Peyton estabhshment, was 
her antithesis. She had no particular mission, 
nor even an aspiration, except that she should 
never again set eyes upon her husband, but she 
was mild, inoflFensive, and conciliatory. It 
must be acknowledged that she had not Miss 
Parks's mental gifts, but she was young and 
rather goodlooking, attributes whicH in the 
female sex outweigh, alas ! with some men, the 
noblest yearnings after perfectibility and the 
most marvellous capabilities for talking three 
hours on end on the same subject. Her claim 
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upon her host was simply that she had been 
unfortunate and ill-used; she had married in 
haste, and repented, not at leisure, but with 
equal rapidity; and it was understood that 
immunity from her husband's attentions had 
been purchased at Mr. Peyton's expense. It 
was curious, considering the mixed character of 
his guests, and very significant of the esti- 
mation in which his character was held, that 
no one was so foolish — though many might 
have been base enough — ^to attribute this act 
of charity to any but the true one, namely, the 
purest benevolence. Where they erred was in 
imagining that Beryl Peyton could have thus 
placed himself in the hands of this lady's hus- 
band to be squeezed like a wet sponge. He 
had the eccentricity and philanthropy of a Don 
Quixote, but without his folly, and redressed 
grievances with a far stronger hand. The 
truth was, he had made it his business to dis- 
cover that Mr. Welbeck had done worse things, 
or things at least that the law frowns more 
severely upon, than beating his wife, and was 
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kept at arm's length, and farther, from his 
injured spouse, by the fear of punishment 
rather than by the sense of advantage. Mrs. 
Welbeck had plenty of money of her own — a 
•circumstance absolutely phenomenal with an 
inmate of Letcombe Hall ; but even had this 
not been the case, it is doubtful whether she 
could have regarded Mr. Peyton's demise with 
eyes that had any speculation in them. She 
was simple to a fault — * to the verge of idiotcy,' 
Miss Parks, I regret to. say, expressed it — and 
so easily satisfied, that she reminded one of 
that pattern guest who only asked of his host 
that the bacon at breakfast might be streaky, 
and that the servants should be instructed to 
hang up his great-coat by the loop. 

Another remarkable member of the Happy 
Family was Mr. Hindon, commonly called, 
from the sweetness of his disposition and the 
accommodating nature of his opinions, the 
Dove. Strange to say, it was neither genius 
nor misfortune which had recommended him to 
Mr. Beryl Peyton, and procured him an asylum 
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which bade fair to be lifelong at Letcombe 
Hall, but generosity of character. On a cer- 
tain occasion in Paris Mr. Peyton had got 
himself into a very serious quandary through 
mistaken benevolence; he had adopted a 
friendless desperado who took advantage of 
his intimacy with the eccentric miUionaire, who 
had the entrie everywhere, to make an attempt 
on the Imperial Eegalia ; and Mr. Louis 
Hindon had proffered such services as, had 
they been put into effect, might indeed have 
earned the other's undying gratitude. As it 
happened, the necessity for the self-sacrifice 
had not arisen, but by Beryl Peyton the will 
was taken for the deed. The whole behaviour 
and conversation of Mr. Hindon was indeed in 
accordance with his patron's view of him. A 
more good-natured, generous, enthusiastic crea- 
ture it would have been diflScult to find — so far 
as professed willingness and the expression of 
noble thoughts went ; but the detractors of Mr* 
Hindon — and they were many — aflSrmed that 
at words they stuck ; that he would not have 
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lifted a finger to help his mother (not that he 
had ever done it ; they instanced it as a sup- 
posititious case) unless he had seen some ad- 
vantage to himself in it ; and that as to that 
oflFer of his to Mr. Peyton, he had never had 
the remotest intention of putting it into prac- 
tice, and had only made it out of his passionate 
and irresistible love of lying; This was hard 
upon Mr. Hindon, and a poor return for his 
endeavours to make himself agreeable to every- 
body, which, if made (as was alleged) at the 
sacrifice of truth and self-respect, ought surely 
to have been aU the more highly estimated. 
He did his best to sympathise with the meta- 
physical jargon of Mr. Marks ; he made the 
most strenuous efforts to persuade Mr. Nayler 
(whose system unfortunately he did not at once 
completely grasp), first that he was a present- 
ment, and secondly that he was not ; and he 
placed his services as an amanuensis unre- 
servedly at the disposal of Mr. Porson Parks, 
though not, it was averred, until he had dis- 
covered that that gentleman held his MSS. so 
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sacred that no one but his sister Adela was 
deemed worthy to dust them with a feather 
brush. 

One other member of the Happy Family 
alone remains to be spoken of, the most 
important if not the most remarkable of all — 
Dr. Bilde, Mr. Peyton's own physician. Be- 
tween the others and their host, as we have 
shown, there existed some hold upon his sym- 
pathy, or some claim to his favour, which it 
was the object of each to render more close 
and firm ; but with Dr. Bilde he was absolutely 
antagonistic. Not an opinion the Doctor 
expressed, nay, scarcely a sentence he uttered, 
was in unison with his patron's ideas. Yet his 
position at Letcombe Hall was more assured 
than that of any other person. The reason of 
this was that his knowledge of Mr. Peyton's 
constitution, and the skill with which he treated 
it, made him indispensable to him, while on 
the other hand he had nothing to gain from 
Mr. Peyton's decease. That gentleman had 
made a codicil to his will, or rather to all his 
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wills (for he had made a dozen), in which a 
sum was left to his doctor which increased in 
arithmetical progression with every year that 
he should remain his medical attendant ; and 
s, very pretty plan it is of getting, if not the 
^ best advice,' at all events the best of which a 
scientific legatee is capable. 

Dr. Bilde had been a man of some eminence 
in his profession, and had distinguished himself 
in various anatomical investigations which, if 
not of much moment, he at least claimed to 
be discoveries ; but what had interfered with 
his advancement, and had put popularity out 
of the question, was his harshness of demeanour, 
insolence of manner, and a most unparalleled 
capacity for quarrels. 

A disruption with his hospital, with every 
member of whose staflT, jfrom the senior surgeon 
to the youngest dresser, he had impartially 
fallen out, had originally caused Mr. Peyton's 
attention to be drawn to him. He thought 
him an ill-used man, and for a httle while — 
during which he had estabhshed his professional 
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reputation with him by his treatment of a 
serious malady to which Mr. Peyton was 
subject — had adhered to that opinion. The 
doctor, with his high bald forehead, imper- 
turbability of feature, and keen but emotionless 
expression, looked the scientific martyr — care- 
less of self, but zealous for principle — ^to the 
life. He never inveighed against his opponents 
unless tempted to do so by hearing others 
defend them, nor attacked their theories unless 
his own were called into question. On the 
other hand, when these opportunities did occur 
they were taken advantage of to the uttermost. 
On the first occasion of his ' breaking out ' in 
this manner — ^it was a tremendous philippic 
against the Anti-Vivisectionists, with whom it 
is unnecessary to say Beryl Peyton sympathised 
very warmly — ^his patron and patient, stroking 
soothingly his long white beard in a manner 
pecuhar to him on the rare occasions when he 
. deemed it necessary to express emotion, observed 
gravely, ' Ah ! now I know why they turned 
you out of St. Galen's Hospital.' 
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The doctor turned on him like a tiger. 

'Pooh! pooh!' continued the other, con- 
temptuously, ' I could strangle you before you 
got your lancet out ; and besides, remember 
the codicil.' 

Possibly these arguments had some effect 
upon Doctor Bilde, though they were far from 
calming him. 'You are as ignorant, sir, as 
you are insolent,' he replied; *you know 
nothing at all either of the subject in question, 
or of me.' 

* Quite true, doctor ; so far I owe you an 
apology, and if I say you are the most 
opinionated, ill-tempered, and impracticable of 
human beings, you must understand that I do 
not do so of my own knowledge (save from 
what I have learnt of you just now), but merely 
echo the opinion of everybody who has ever 
come across you. I am now going to take 
some of your excellent medicine, which I really 
believe is doing me good. When we meet next 
I hope to find you in better humour.' 

Even a scientific martyr, with the temper 
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of one 'possessed/ is not absolutely blind to 
his own interests, and this reproof the doctor 
contrived to swallow. Without subordinating 
his own opinions to that of his patron, Dr. 
Bilde for the future abstained from thrusting 
them down his throat ; at the same time he 
did not hesitate, even in his presence, to per- 
form that operation upon others, nor did he 
give himself the least trouble to silver the pills. 
Somehow or other Beryl Peyton endured him ; 
perhaps he used with himself that common but 
fallacious argmnent, ' If this man is not honest, 
what is he ? ' or perhaps just as a physician 
will do his best for a patient, whether he be 
bishop or burglar, he thought to himself. What 
has a sick man to do with the opinions of his 
doctor? There was certainly no love lost 
between them, but on the other hand it was 
shrewdly said by some, that, wearied of the 
scented atmosphere of subservience that sur- 
rounded him (like Louis XIV. among the 
tuberoses) it was not impossible that Beryl 
Peyton might after aU seek shelter in the rude 
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independence of Dr. Bilde, and make that 
codicil (which was a secret known to all) out 
of all proportion to the will itself. With this 
contingency in their minds, as a supplement to 
the impression produced by his bad manners 
and overbearing ways, it may be easily imagined 
that Dr. Bilde was not a popular member of 
the Happy Family. Mrs. Beryl Peyton herself, 
whom it must be confessed he took little pains 
to please, had a perfect horror of him, and 
when indisposed always employed, as we have 
seen, the services of the village ^sculapius, who 
had also a history of his own. She used to 
say, with a fervour which amused her husband, 
that she would not trust Dr. Bilde with a dog 
of hers. 

' Quite right,' Beryl Peyton would reply ; 
' the fellow could never resist the temptation of 
vivisecting it.' But he placed his own con- 
stitution unreservedly in his hands, and had 
certainly no cause to believe his confidence 
misplaced. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



THRUST AND PARKY. 



When the heart, in the emotional sense of the 
word, is hiirt, the wound commonly takes long 
to heal ; but when it is physically affected, the 
contrary, if it heals at all, ia the case. The 
thing is soon over — until the next time. On 
the morning after her seizure (for by no lesa 
serious a term did Mr. Flay describe it in 
professional confidence to Dr. BUde), Mrs. 
Beryl Peyton made her appearance as usual at 
the pubHc break&st table. This, however, she 
would probably not have done had it not 
been for Mary's sake, whose first appearance 
she was resolved should take place under her 
wing ; and a very considerable ilutter in the 
poultry yard did the new arrival cause. Miss 
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Gwynne, her predecessor, had been no such 
chicken ; though treated by her patrons with 
their usual kindness, she had never won their 
affections nor emerged by a single step from 
her subordinate position. It had been seen 
from the first that there was no danger of her 
competing for Mr. Beryl Peyton's favour ; and, 
indeed, she had not competed for it ; she had 
concentrated all her small energies on securing 
Mr. Wells, the Vicar of Letcombe Dottrell, for 
her husband, and after long years of pursuit, 
diversified by frequent checks, during some of 
which it seemed likely that he would escape 
her altogether, she caught him. When she de- 
parted from the Hall she left no void, nor did 
any one of those concerned in that great case 
(always proceeding and watched with exceeding 
interest by many spectators) of ' Who shall be 
heir ? ' feel his chances advanced one whit by 
her withdrawal. 

The appearance on the scene of Mary 
Marvon was quite a different matter, and 
aroused many secret apprehensions. Her 



youth, her beauty, and the self-command 
which she at least oiitwardly exhibited, and 
which betrayed her acquaintance with the 
world, were all, it was felt, formidable weapons ; 
but when Mr. Beryl Peyton himself rose, a)n- 
trary to his custom, from his chair to wish 
Mary good morning, it was understood to be a 
danger signal indeed. The Happy Family- 
exchanged secret but significant glancea with 
one another, and in presence of the common 
enemy almost fancied that they coidd be aUies. 
It was quite at the option of the guests at 
Letcombe Hall to take his or her meals in their 
own apartment, but, if they did condescend to 
grace the common table with their presence, it 
was necessary they should be pimctnal; diis 
was the one regulation of the establishment 
which was enforced with strictness. Beryl 
Peyton had a theory (which has my cordial 
adhesion) that since people can be always in 
time in the case of levees and drawing-rooros, 
they can be punctual, if they please, on more 
private and social occasions. If through any 
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unavoidable accident he was late himself, it 
was his injunction that he was never to be 
waited for; and when he did come, always 
made an apology, like the true gentleman he 
was, for that breach of good manners. 

On this occasion, as may be easily imagined, 
there was a full attendance. Mary had a place 
assigned to her at her hostess's right hand, with 
Mr. Person Parks for her neighbour on the 
other side. This gentleman was of small 
stature, but had so enormous a head that he 
resembled a comic initial letter ; ' he bore his 
weight of learning hke a flower,' in so fax only 
that the stem was very disproportionate to the 
blossom ; and was, indeed, ungainly both in 
speech and manner. To Mary, however, he 
was as courteous and conciliatory as nature 
permitted him to be. He condescended to 
speak to her of Cassibelaunus as being a com- 
paratively modem subject and likely to interest 
so young a lady, and inquired with interest 
whether she had not been accustomed to spell 
it with a b. There were unmistakable signs, 
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he informed her, of Cassibelaimus having visited 
that part of the country, and also of its occu- 
pation by Agricola (which in his character of a 
husbandman there certainly were), and he was 
good enough to give her an abstract of the 
history of Dottrel! Knob, the elevation on the 
downs which had been pointed out to her on 
her journey of the previous day. As she lis- 
tened, or tried to listen, with great patience, 
Mr. Porson Parks set her down as an intelligent 
young person, and resolved to recommend her 
to the protection of Adela. 

As a matter of fact, as soon as she found 
that the last thing Mr. Porson Parks expected 
was any interruption to his laboured eloquence, 
even in the form of a question, Mary's attention 
strayed away from these edifying themes to 
what was going on elsewhere. She noticed 
that there was little general conversation, but 
that each m turn had his innings in the way of 
monologue, and left the colloquial wicket very 
well pleased with his own performance, but 
without much tumultuous acclaim from the 
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spectators ; that he who spoke most and with 
least satisfaction to his hearers was Dr. Bilde, 
and that the only man who ever agreed with 
him was Mr. Hindon. ' Yes, yes ; you may 
well say that indeed, doctor ; ' ' Quite true ! ' 
and ' There you are very right,' we^re sentences 
he constantly uttered without the least acknow- 
ledgment on the doctor's part. His adhesion 
seemed to be of no more consequence to that 
gentleman than a biur at the back of his coat. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hindon would now and 
then evoke a frown by too extravagant an 
eulogy, such as ' You won't beat that, doctor,' 
or ' You never made a more noteworthy obser- 
vation in your Ufe,' which seemed to be deficient 
in margin. 

The appointments of the breakfast table, 
which was supplied with an abundance of 
dainties, were far more splendid than those 
Mary had been accustomed to in Park Lane ; 
but even at this early stage of her experience, 
she could not help contrasting the magnificence 

s2 
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of these surround iugs with tlie poverty of talk 
among the guests. Had Edgar Dornay or even 
his Uncle Ralph been present, conversation 
■would not thus have langiushed and been 
rendered iraiiosaible. It was likely enough 
that every member of the present company 
had better brains, and had even used them 
to more practical effect, than either of those 
two gentlemen, but from a social point of view 
they were inferior to them, and, in fact, failures. 
This arose from the circumstance that, in form- 
ing his menagerie, Mr. Beryl Peyton had, from 
the nature of the case, selected lions only (with 
the sohtary exception of Mr. Elindon, who was 
their jackal), each of whom wished to have hia 
roar to himself, unanswered save by the echoes. 
Beryl Peyton alone put in a word now and 
then which had the effect of a spur upon the 
various speakers, who, like country actors in 
the presence of a London manager, displayed 
their abiHtiea for his benefit only, though with 
an eye to ' benefits ' of their own to come. 
When the ladies spoke, however, they were 
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compelled, in common civility, to throw a word 
or two to their hostess. 

After a panegyric upon female physicians, 
for example, in which Miss Parks contrived to 
describe a charlatan in terms which fitted very 
neatly with the characteristics of Dr. Bilde, she 
concluded with the remark that during her 
customary walk before breakfast she had met 
with Mr. Flay, who had given her, she was 
glad to say, a cheerful account of Mrs. Peyton's 
state of health. That lady herself was content 
to acknowledge this attention with a courteous 
incUnation of her head and a gracious smile, 
but Dr. Bilde took up the remark as if it had 
been a gauntlet. 

' Opinion,' he observed, ' and especially 
scientific opinion, jwas only valuable in pro- 
portion to the wisdom of the person who 
uttered it.' 

* The proof of the pudding is in the eating,' 
said Beryl Peyton, drily ; ' my wife has good 
reason to think highly of Play's professional 
skiU.' 
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Dr. Bilde shut his eyes, smiled, and shrugged 
his slioulders, in a manner which showed that 
contempt could be expressed without utterance 
in three different ways. 

' He is no doubt,' he said, ' a very excellent 
lady's doctor.' 

'By which I suppose you mean,' snapped 
out Miss Parks, ' that he knows how to behave 
himself like a gentleman. For my part, I don't 
see why manners shoidd uot be taught to every 
medical mau.' 

Each looked down at his plate and smiled, 
except the host, who laughed outright. I am 
afraid that he took some pleasure in the growls 
and roars of his lions. 

' You must really forgive me, my dear sir,' 
said Dr. Bilde, ignoring his female antagonist 
altogether, ' but as I am speaking of a member 
of my own calUng, I am justified in doing so 
with some authority. The gentleman in ques- 
tion had at one time, it is true, a position of 
his own in London — he was at Guy's, if I 
remember right — but it was forfeited by an 
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act which, if not of criminal negligence (which, 
indeed, was never suggested), showed an amount 
of professional carelessness quite inconsistent 
with the eulogy you have just pronounced 
upon him/ 

* He had a son who worked with Jiim, 
had he not ? ' inquired Mr. Peyton, paren- 
thetically. 

* Yes, he was his partner ; but when left 
alone his son ruined the business.' 

'Then he ruined it twice over,' said Mr. 
Peyton, drily. 'The fact is, Dr. Bilde — as I 
happen to know for certain — that the act of 
professional misconduct of which you speak 
was not committed by Mr. Flay at all, but by 
his son. In order to save him from disgrace 
his father sacrificed himself, and took the blame 
upon his own shoulders.' 

' What a good brave man Mr. Flay must 
be ! ' whispered Mary to her hostess. 

' Yes, my dear— hush.' 

'I have learned, however, this morning, 
for the first time,' continued Mr. Peyton, 
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harshly, ' that his so-called paternal instinct 
has had the usual reward.' 

There was a general murmur of adhesion 
to this remark, amid which Mr. Hindon was 
heard to say, 'A very just observation; my 
sentiments exactly.' As for poor Mrs. Peyton, 
she kept silence, while into her eyes there stole 
a sadness too deep for tears. 

* Speaking of natural instinct,' observed Dr. 
Bilde, in his strident tones, ' there is no greater 
illusion than the inclination felt by the vulgar 
to place it among the virtues. I once attended 
a woman in extremis^ who throughout her iUness 
had obstinately declined all medical aid. Her 
object (in which she succeeded) was to prevent 
it being discovered that she had been poisoned 
by her own son.' 

'Why didn't you tell, when you found it 
out ? ' inquired Miss Parks, acidly. 

'A very pertinent question,' observed Mr. 
Hindon, approvingly, ^ neatly put in with the 
left, as they say in the prize ring ; a body 
blow ' 
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'The point of the matter, to which it is 
the object of all inteUigent persons to restrict 
themselves,' continued Dr. Bilde, *is that the 
young gentleman in question did not evince one 
spark of gratitude or remorse ; and afterwards 
murdered somebody else.' 

* Very right — ^I mean very natural,' observed 
Mr. Hindon, with precipitation. ' Human na- 
ture all over.' 

* And a very pretty illustration of the ties 
of blood,' remarked Beryl Peyton, grimly. 

It was a habit of Dr. Bilde's, when, through 
native obstinacy and dogmatic adhesion to his 
own opinions, he had angered his patron, to 
recover his footing with him by flattering his 
peculiar prejudices, and as to the pain which 
he thereby inflicted on his hostess it might be 
said of it, as he frankly remarked of certain 
torments he had inflicted upon the lower 
animals in the cause of science, that ' it never 
so much as entered into his mind.' 

Throughout these narratives and their epi- 
sodes, Mr. Porson Parks had continued his 
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discourse upon Agricola without paying any- 
more regard to theni than a lecturer pays to 
the opening and shutting of his class-room door. 
His solitary pupil was suddenly recalled to the 
consciousness of her neglected privileges by 
the mention of her own name : * So we may 
consider that matter settled, Miss Marvon, may 
we?' 

'I am not quite sure,' said Mary, diplo- 
matically, not having the faintest notion what 
her learned friend was talking about. 

'Well, of course we must obtain Mrs. 
Peyton's permission, but so far as you are 
concerned I have your promise, remember, to 
permit me to introduce you to the glories of 
the Eoman Villa.' 

Mrs. Peyton, thus indirectly appealed to, 
nodded acquiescence with an amused smile. 
'You shall take my young friend some day, 
Mr. Parks.' 

The energies of that learned man, as she 
well knew, when not occupied with 'Prehistoric 
England,' were concentrated on persuading all 
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new-comers to the Hall to visit the Eoman Villa 
in his company. He had the same pleasure in 
introducing them to it that a country gentle- 
man feels in taking you over his stables — and 
it lasted even longer. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 



IN MBMORIAM. 



Except at meals, Maiy Marvon saw but little 
of the gentleman guests at the Hall, and was 
quite ignorant of the interest — an interest very- 
far removed from sympathy — with which most, 
of them regarded her. In a very short time it 
became evident that she had won the favour of 
her host, who treated her with far more than 
the kindness he always showed to those who 
most stood in need of it. Mrs. Peyton regarded 
this with a satisfaction that was not unmixed 
with fear; she guessed the reason — or one of 
the reasons — of her husband's regard for her 
young protegee^ and trembled at it. 

One day when Mary was sitting as usual 
with her in tlie boudoir, she startled her witk 
this inquiry : * Is there any harm, dear Mrs. 
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Peyton, in my playing on the organ in the 
picture gallery ? ' 

'The organ? yes — I mean no. Why do 
you ask that question, my dear ? ' 

* Because when I was in the gallery this 
morning, I sat down, thinking no harm, at the 
organ, and tried to play a little. There was an 
organ at school, and the bigger girls used to 
practise on it, though not much, and I wanted 
to see if I had forgotten what little skill I ever 
had in that way. After I had played a few 
notes I suddenly heard Mr. Peyton's voice close 
beside me. It startled me very much, and the 
more so since I was sure by his tone that he 
was displeased.' 

' " Who told you to play that organ ? " he 
inquired. 

* " No one, sir. I hope I am not doing 
wrong." 

' " You are sure nobody told you ? " he 
insisted. 

' " Certainly not, sir," I answered ; " it was 
only that the fancy took me." 
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' " Just SO." Then he smiled, and saidveiy 
kindly, " You were quite riglit to give way to 
it, because you are one of those who can be 
trusted to follow your impulses." ' 

' And then what happened ? ' inquired Mi's. 
Peyton, eagerly. 

' Well — he told me to go on playing, and 
of course I did so ; but when I looked up he 
was gone. Was it not very cmious ? ' 

' It seemed so to you, no doubt, Mary,' said 
Mra. Peyton, taking up her knitting needles, 
which liatl dropped from lier hands during this 
narration, and speaking In a trembUng voice ; 
' but the fact is that that organ has never been 
touched for twenty years. One at that time 
very dear to us, who is gone, used at one time 
to play upon it, and no doubt it awoke some 
memories which distressed Mr. Peyton.' 

' I am very, very sorry,' said Mary ; ' it was 
very wrong of me.' 

' No, no, Mary ; as my husband said, you 
were quite right. What was the organ there 
for, you naturally said to yourself, if not to be 
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played upon? What was it you were play- 
ing?' 

' An air from the Stabat Mater.' 

* Good heavens ! ' ejaculated Mrs. Peyton in 
a smothered tone ; ' why, ray dear girl,' she 
added aloud, ' that is enough to distress any 
one. How could you select such a piece? 
You must have beeti very melancholy yourself 
to choose it.' 

* If I was, I was very ungrateful,' said 
Mary, tenderly. ' I am sure I have no business 
to be melancholy with such kind friends as you 
and Mrs. Sotheran.' 

' And my husband — you must not leave 
him out,' said the old lady, smiling, ' for I am 
persuaded he has a sincere regard for you. You 
have told me what he said, Mary ; now, how 
did he look ? ' 

' Well, at first he looked angry, but after- 
wards he seemed pained From what you have 
told me, I am sure he was pained. I am so 
sorry. I will take care never to touch the 
organ again.' 
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' Nay, but you must ; now that the ice '. 
once been broken,' continued the old lady, 
thoughtfully, 'it will be better to go on. I 
have no doubt, however, that he will speak to 
me about it, and then I will let you know. 
Are you quite sure, Mary, he said, " Who told 
you"to play that oi^an ? " and not " Who taught 
you ? " ' 

' I am quite sure. What seemed to make 
him angry was the idea of some one else having 
suggested it. Aa aoon as he found it was all 
my own doing, he grew calm.' 

Later on in the day Mrs. Peyton informed 
her protegee that her husband had spoken to 
her on the subject, and that Mary was to play on 
the oi^an whenever she pleased. ' From your 
having chosen such a melancholy air, however, 
he is under the impression that you are not in 
good spirits, and he is going to ask some young 
people to the Hall to enhven it a little.' 

' But, my dear Mrs. Peyton, that is quite 
unnecessary, do pray tell him that I am quite 
happy, and more than contented. No, don't 
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tell him that/ said Mary, interrupting herself, 
and flushing a little ; ' his great kindness makes 
me forget myself and my position ; it is quite 
monstrous that he should show me such consi- 
deration. The idea of his asking people for my 
sake ! I only mean, pray don't permit him to 
do anything of the kind.' 

' Not permit him ! ' said Mrs. Peyton, smiling 
gravely. ' My dear child, how little you know 
Beryl Peyton ! If he has a fancy in his head, 
he will gratify it, though it cost a fortune; 
and when, as generally happens, it is a fancy to 
make some one happy, no human power can 
prevent his indulging in it. I think he means 
to ask Charley Sotheran down, which will give 
a double pleasure to his mother and you.' 

As she said this, Mrs. Peyton smiled with 
some significance, and looked at her young 
friend with an interrogating air. If she ex- 
pected her to change colour, she was mistaken ; 
it was without the least embarrassment that 
Mary expressed her opinion that Charley's 
coming would be very nice, but so far as her 
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own spirits were concerned, the administration 
of him as a tonic would be quite superfluous. 

' He took a great interest in you, I thought, 
in London, my dear,' said Mrs. Peyton, with an 
air of tender perplexity ; ■ a very particular 
interest.' 

'He was as kind to me as kiud could be,' 
returued Mary, warmly. ' There are few people 
I like better than Charley ; but, my dear Mrs. 
Peyton,' here she smiled in her most pleasant 
fashion, ' I can really manage to get ou without 
him.' 

' Well, now, I almost thought you couldn't,' 
exclaimed the old lady, naively ; ' that was be- 
cause I heard only one side of the question, I 
suppose. Not that Charley ever said anything,' 
she added hastily, noting the girl's quick flush 
of annoyance, ' that hinted of a mutual attach- 
ment.' 

' I am quite sure he did not,' said Mary, 
quietly, ' because he is incapable of an un- 
tnith.' 

' Then in that case, my dear, you must be 
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a paragon, for the way in which Charley praised 
you was monstrous. I could not suppose at 
the time — because I did not know you, you 
know — that he was justified by the facts, and 
therefore set it down to the exaggeration of a 
lover.' 

Mary laughed and was silent. It was not 
necessary to inform Mrs. Peyton that, though 
she had no love for Charley, Charley enter- 
tained, or thought that he entertained, a boyish 
passion for herself. The old lady pUed her 
needles for some time in thoughtful silence, and 
then observed : — 

' By-the-by, Mary — ^if it does not distress 
you to speak of it— was there not some one else 
who at one time was more fortunate in pleasing 
you than poor Charley ? Mrs. Beckett hinted 
at something of the sort, but I thought it best 
not to go into it. I should not speak of it now 
had you not won my old heart, and made me 
jealous of your having any secret apart from 
me. Don't tell me if it pains you, darling, but 
was there not some other young gentleman ? ' 

T 2 
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*Yes, Mrs. Peyton, there was,' said Mary, 
frankly. ' It does not pain me now to speak 
of him, but there was a time when it would 
have pained me very much.' 

' You loved him, then ? 

* I loved what I thought was he,' said Mary, 
obKquely. 

' What Mr. Nayler calls a presentment,' put 
in the old lady, smihng gravely. *Yes, his 
theory is right so far. How often we women 
are mistaken in the characters of those we love I 
When we come to know them, how their images 
fade from off their pedestals, dissolve, and be- 
come quite other men. You, however, found 
out your error, it seems, in time.' 

' Yes, yes,' sighed Mary ; ' that is all over.' 
She was quite at home with Mrs. Peyton now, 
and did not at all resent these questionings, 
which were prompted, as she justly concluded, 
only by an affectionate regard. 

* I had a letter from your hostess of Park 
Lane this morning,' continued the old lady 
after a little pause. ' She excuses herself for 
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writing during her honeymoon, on the ground 
that it is her third. What a queer woman she 
is!' 

' Not a bad woman, however,' remarked 
Mary. 

' Yet I gathered from Charley that she was 
capable of a meanness,' observed the old lady 
signifiq^ntly. 

' At all events she has had the generosity to 
repent of it,' answered Mary. 

' I am glad to hear you say so. My opinion 
of her has always been that, while possessing 
the weaknesses of our sex in profusion, she has 
some noble quahties rarely found in it. Then 
consider her position.' 

' Quite true,' put in Mary, promptly i 
*her faults belong to it, her virtues are her 
own.' 

* I suppose, my dear, if it was necessary, 
you would not shrink from meeting these 
people again ? ' 

' Mrs. Beckett and her husband ? Certainly 
not,' said Mary, cheerfully. 
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' By-the-by, she 's no longer Mrs. Beckett/ 
remarked the old lady, smiling^ * nor even Mrs, 
Domay. She has resumed her old title of 
Lady Orr. She writes to me, as I conclude 
she has done to all her friends, to inform me 
of this. Balph, she says, has no objection; and, 
considering the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, she retiurns to her first love, or, at all 
events to the use of his name. The " inter- 
mediate " Mr. Beckett is to be ignored alto- 
gether.' 

' Dear me, how strange ! ' said Mary. 

She felt a curious and not unkindly interest 
in her old friend of Park Lane, which a few 
weeks ago it would have seemed impossible for 
her to have entertamed. The power of time, 
Uke that of the ocean wave, is inconceivable 
until we have experienced it. ' I am trjang to 
think,' said a statesman of our own day who 
was well acquainted with this fact, as he sat 
with a certain woftil letter in his hand, ' how 
I shall feel about this, six months hence.' If 
he could have so far projected himself into the 
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future, he knew that his trouble would be 
overpassed. 

The resentmeut which Mary had once felt 
against Mrs. Beckett no longer existed. She 
could in imagination replace herself in her old 
chamber in Park Lane, with every picture and 
ornament about her as of old, but the feelings 
which had overpowered her there after that 
last interview with the widow had disappeared 
like last winter's snow. What becomes of all 
the love and hate, the dehght and fury, the 
hopes and fears of us poor mortals, which 
kindle our hearts without consuming them as 
though they were the fuel of a gas fire ? 

On the other hand, there are some things 
that are never forgotten. 

In the room occupied by Mary Marvon 
there was a large chest ornamented with scrolls 
of brasswork, and looking as though it contained 
some collection of curiosities, but which was 
always kept locked. It did not inconvenience 
the tenant of the apartment, which, like all the 
guest rooms at the hall, was of considerable 
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size, each one also communicating with a pri- 
vate sitting-room, so that every one had a home 
of his own. When Mary had reached that 
point of famUiarity with the hostess where inno- 
cent curiosity ceases to be impertinence, and 
the repression of it does wrong to friendship by 
seeming to mistrust it, Mary asked Mrs. Peyton 
what this chest contained. 

' EeUcs, my dear,' she answered gravely ; 
* they should be in my room by rights, and not 
in yours.' 

Then she sighed heavily and turned away, 
in a manner that forbade further questioning. 

That same night, when Mary chanced to be 
sitting up late in her room, she was surprised 
to hear her door softly opened, and Mrs. 
Peyton come in. She had no candle, which, 
though their rooms were contiguous, seemed 
strange, since she could hardly have expected, 
at that time of night, to find a light in her 
young friend's room. Mary started up, but 
though Mrs. Peyton's eyes were apparently 
wide open and fixed upon her, she took no 
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notice of her presence. She had a key in her 
hand, and going straight to the chest unlocked 
it ; then throwing back the lid she proceeded 
to regard the contents with a look of unutter- 
able woe. 

For the moment Mary imagined that the 
poor lady had taken leave of her senses, but 
•this she soon found was not the case ; they 
were only in abeyance. Mrs. Peyton was 
walking in her sleep. Marvellous condition of 
the human mind, wherein we move and think 
and have our being in an unreal world ! Not 
•only our senses, but in a manner our very soul 
has fled from us, since being unconscious we are 
unaccountable for what we do even to God 
Himself. There is always something weird in 
watching persons in this condition ; but what is 
strange, the dearer and nearer they are to us, 
the more ' uncanny ' is the exhibition ; the more 
nearly they are bound to us, the more myste- 
rious appears this spiritual separation between 
ourselves and them. 

There was a table beside the chest, and 
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upon it, like ooe who was used to the matter 
(as indeed she was), the sleeper arranged what 
she took out of this sacred receptacle ; but every 
object ahe first handled reverently, pressed to 
her heart, and shed over it abundant tears, yet 
all in an awful silence. First there were some 
child's playthings, battered and broken, and a 
pair of little shoes ; then some torn picture 
books, and a whip with a whistle — the relics, 
as it was plain, of infancy. Then came other 
books, dog-eared and soiled, but each of them 
carefitUy wrapped up, as though they had been 
jewels, in tissue paper ; next a clasp knife with 
many blades, and then a letter. This she 
opened with great care and smoothed out the 
folds, which bore token of age and use. 

Who of us do not possess similar treasures — 
their hiding-place known to ourselves alone, 
their contents precious only to our own eyes ? 

This ' dead leaf that kept its green ' was 
but a boy's epistle, written in large round text, 
and telling, no doubt, some dull uninteresting 
news from the schoolroom or the playground ;, 
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but if it had been a dead lover's note, she who 
held it could not have exhibited more distress 
and emotion. She did not read it — ^perhaps 
she could not — ^but that mattered Uttle, since 
she had every syllable of it by heart, but 
fondled and caressed it as if it had been a dove 
or a dormouse. 

Mary's position was a most embarrassing 
one; it pained her to be the witness of this 
sacred emotion, which was certainly not intended 
for her eyes, yet she feared the consequences of 
awakening the sleeper. There was nothing for 
it but to remain quite still : if she could have 
averted her eyes from the scene before her, she 
would have done so, but an irresistible fascina- 
tion compelled her attention. The contents of 
the chest resembled the strata in a geological 
cabinet; they were arranged in chronological 
order, but the last epoch — alas ! that of man- 
hood! — ^was of short duration. It was clear from 
the nature of the relics that the departed had 
died young. There was nothing that spoke of 
old age, or even of maturity. A light walking- 
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cane, such as none but :i young man would 
have carried ; a picture or two of the kind 
which takes the fancy of undergraduates ; a 
cigar case worked by some feminine hand ; 
and again more letters. These last were tied 
up with black ribbou, and Mrs. Peyton did not 
undo them, but held them in her hand at a 
little distance from her, apparently lost in 
wofiU thoughts ; doubtless the colour of their 
fastening betokened their contents, and she had 
not the heart to read them. 

From the first, Mary had understood that 
these things were all that was left to Mrs. 
Peyton of her dead boy. She guessed, too, why 
they were not, as the other had said, where 
they by rights should be, in her hostess's own 
room. Their presence there would have 
aroused the anger of her husband, implacable 
as ever against his graceless son. It was 
probably consideretl a crime in his unhappy 
mother even to retain them, much more to 
moiUTi over them ; but Mary's mention of the 
chest that day had perhaps recalled them to 
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the poor lady's mind and caused tliis unconscious 
visit. It was an unspeakable relief to the girl 
when her hostess had come to the end of these 
memorials, and quietly proceeded to replace 
every article in the place from which she had 
taken them. Then she gently closed the chest 
and locked it, and with a sigh that seemed to 
come from her very soul, and shaking her head 
in a slow and pitiful manner, left the room as 
silently as she had entered it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



SUITORS. 



As to that painful scene in her own chamber 
of which Mary had been an involuntary spec- 
tator, it is needless to say that she said nothing 
to any one ; but the remembrance of it drew 
her still nearer to her hostess, as to one who 
stood in sore need of loving sympathy. Mrs. 
Peyton, on her part, though unconscious of its 
motive, was quick to see this growing tender- 
ness, and reciprocated it with a demonstrative- 
ness which under the circumstances was scarcely 
prudent, and which, for one thing, made Mrs. 
Scarsdale Mary's enemy. Mrs. Peyton, as may 
be imagined, was by no means one of those 
high-placed, heartless women to whom the 
feehngs of those beneath them are subjects of 
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profound indifference ; but her affection for 
Mary flowed in so deep and quick a stream that 
it carried her away with it, and she thought 
little of its effect on those about her. 

Moreover, Scarsdale, though she had long 

§ 

been Mrs. Peyton's own maid, had never 
enjoyed her confidence, and therefore perhaps 
her mistress did not sufficiently credit her with 
the resentment with which Mary's advancement 
and her own effacement inspired her. She 
was, in fact, consumed with jealousy. That 
quiet * You may go now, Scarsdale,' with which 
Mrs. Peyton dismissed her every evening, while 
Mary remained in her room for a private talk, 
struck through the tight stays of her waiting- 
woman into her very soul. What was poison 
to her wound, she found herself for a long 
time without sympathisers. Her fellow-servants, 
with whom she was no great favourite, had not 
only nothing to complain of in Miss Marvon, 
but had all a good word for her. Her gentle 
manners, and her carefulness to avoid giving 
trouble, made her popular with them ; and 
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whenever they had a favour to ask of their 
mistress they soon found that there was no 
surer way of obtaining it than through her 
new * companion.' Mary knew nothing of the 
great systems of philosophy, but she uncon- 
sciously did her best to * increase the sum of 
human happiness/ which — ^with the exception 
of its supplement, the 'decrease of human 
misery ' — is perhaps to be recommended above 
all others for general wear. She especially 
interested herself in Japhet Marcom, Mr. 
Peyton's deaf-and-dumb attendant, whose sign 
language -^e learned with great rapidity, and 
who repaid her for her kindly notice of him 
with an attachment only second to that which 
he evinced for his master. Even to Scarsdale 
herself she was as courteous, and would have 
been as kind, as to the rest, but that lady 
resented her civilities as though they had been 
some odious form of patronage, and replied to 
them in a manner that not only suggested ice, 
but rough ice. From her fellow-servants, as I 
have said, she received no encouragement in 
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this behaviour ; but her complaints reached the 
ears of others in a higher sphere, and received 
what she conceived to be their meed of sym- 
pathy, but which was in fact a by no means 
disinterested condolence. None of the Happy 
Family grudged Mary Marvon her favour with 
Mrs. Peyton. That lady was, as it were, 
shunted off the main line of their calculations, 
and could neither assist nor obstruct them in 
reaching the terminus of their hopes. But 
Mary's obviously rapid advancement in the 
good graces of their host filled them with 
distrust and consternation. 

She had indeed become so dangerous in the 
eyes of some of them as to suggest conciliation 
and something more. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, indeed, it may not have seemed un- 
natural that, being so young and comely, 
Mary should inspire admiration even in those 
who deemed her interests antagonistic to their 
own ; but in the case of a great metaphysician 
Uke Mr. Marks, or of a transcendentaUst such 
as Mr. Nayler, nothing so gross and vulgar was 

VOL. II. u 
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to be looked for ; the personal attentions which 
they condescended to pay to her must be 
considered, not as the evidence of any human 
weakness within, but as a method of self- 
defence — a desperate remedy. A keen ob- 
server — who must, however, have had excep- 
tional opportunities of observing them, for their 
demonstrations were very prudent — would 
nevertheless have concluded that they were 
making love to her ; and this was a conviction 
that, in course of time, notwithstanding she 
knew that they were such professed philo- 
sophers, was borne in upon Mary herself. Of 
course she was mistaken, as indeed it proved ; 
but in the meantime their conduct was cer- 
tainly, to say the least of it, suggestive. 

In the first place, Mr. Marks, when alone 
with Mary, would voluntarily divorce himself 
from his professed passion, metaphysics, and 
converse, after an intermediate stage or two, 
like an ordinary mortal : he confessed to her 
that in her presence he forgot his Kant — ^by 
which he was charitably understood to mean 
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his favourite author — and was tempted to ex- 
change his system for one more spiritual, such 
as that which speculates upon how many angels 
can dance upon a pin's point ; and then again 
he would sigh as if struck by an afterthought, 
and protest that there was only one angel for 
whom he cared a pin, and that she was in his 
immediate vicinity. This was not his first day's 
work, we may be sure, nor his second, but this 
is what it came to. He gave her to understand 
that hitherto, for all his learning, he had been 
as a blind man imtil her presence had opened 
his eyes — a statement which caused poor Mary 
(who thought him mad) to open her eyes to 
their extreme hmit. ' Yes,' he said, with an 
air of profound conviction, * until I saw you. 
Miss Marvon, the revelation of the Beautiful 
had not been vouchsafed to me, and it tran- 
scends all expectation. The effect of it, as you 
yourself cannot have failed to observe, is very 
considerable, even in the lowest types of 
humanity ' (here he glanced significantly at 

xr 2 
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Mr. Nayler, who was looking such daggers of 
jealousy at him, as, had he not been a mere 
presentment, must have pierced him through 
and through) ; * you may judge therefore how 
it thrills the soul of one who knows how to 
think and feel.' 

It was unpossible to reply to such rhetoric, 
and Mary used to nod from time to time, 
thereby unconsciously giving him great en- 
couragement, and murmur to herself by way 
of comfort, * After all, he is quite harmless.' 
But as time went on Mr. Marks grew so much 

« 

bolder and plainer, even to the dropping hints 
of what a pleasant place Letcombe Hall would 
be for them to hve in should Mr. Beryl Peyton 
have the good sense to leave it to one or other 
of them, how likely it was that he would do so, 
and how expedient it was for both of them to 
co-operate to that end, that Mary had at last 
to put her foot down and crush these 
very unwelcome speculations. And then it 
was that she was given to understand that 
Mr. Marks had all along been talking meta- 
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physics^ or, in other words, had not really 
meant anything he said. 

Mary's experience with Mr. Josiah Nayler 
was slightly different. That gentleman had not 
the sublime courage, or, as Mr. Marks's enemies 
did not scruple to term it, the consummate 
impudence, of his rival, and made his advances 
with more caution. Conscious of his back- 
wardness in this respect, he presently informed 
Mary, with every sign of a sincere remorse, 
that it had arisen from a doubt in his own 
mmd as to the i-eality of her existence. There 
was no test, as he explained to her, by which 
you could be certain to detect presentments, 
and the fact of her appearance in so angehc a 
garb (here he bowed his long body in such a 
manner as to suggest a note of admiration 
becoming, by evolution, one of interrogation), 
so far from satisfying him on this point, had 
only rendered him the more suspicious. An 
evil * presentment ' revealed itself at once (poor 
Mary, who knew nothing of this theory, thought 
he meant a presentiment, and, eagerly snatching 
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at this straw in the way of intelligibility, 
nodded adhesion) ; but a good, and especially 
a beautiful, presentment had to be examined 
with caution. He had, however, given his best 
attention to her, and was convinced — ^here he 
gently took her hand and pressed it tenderly — 
that she was as palpable as she was pure. 

With her strong sense of humour it was 
difficult for Mary to keep her countenance, but 
the remembrance of Charles Sotheran's remark, 
that the inmates of Letcombe Hall .gave it a 
very strong resemblance to a private madhouse, 
stood her, as in Mr. Marks's case, in good stead. 
She felt a pity for Mr. Josiah Nayler which 
made her bear with him with a patience that 
would have been otherwise impossible, or even 
culpable. There was a method, however, even 
in Mr. Nayler's madness, and the time came 
when he, too, ventured delicately to hint that 
since two humans, male and female, the one 
the type of thought and the other of comeliness, 
had had the extraordinary good fortune to 
make one another's acquaintance, it would be 
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madness indeed, in a world of presentments, 
not to unite themselves together^ not indeed for 
their own benefit (for such an idea was un- 
worthy of them), but for the advantage, and 
possibly even for the preservation, of the human 
race. 

To this Mary quietly replied, that if ever 
she married, it would not be upon general 
principles, but from attachment to some par- 
ticular individual. 

' But suppose,' exclaimed Mr. Nayler, ' that 
you should take a fancy to a presentment ? ' 

m 

^1 should prefer a presentment whom I 
fancied,' was her audacious rejoinder, * to ever 
so real a person for whom I had neither fancy 
nor respect.' 

An observation which, indignant at his 
philosophic mode of courtship (which she mis- 
took for impertinence), she accompanied with 
such a look of scorn that he could hardly be 
in doubt of its personal apphcation. 

Then, perceiving all hope of alliance was 
over, Mr. Josiah Nayler descended from the 
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heights of philosophy and gave battle on the 
level plain of practical common-sense. 

* It is clear to me, young lady,' he said with 
an angry flush on his face, * that you have 
altogether mistaken my meaning. It is un- 
necessary to make any future allusion to the 
matter. If, under the delusion that I have 
made you an offer of marriage, you should 
think fit to communicate the circumstance to 
Mrs. Beryl Peyton, I give you fair warning 
that I shall deny it.' 

Mary's unfortunate mistake with respect to 
these students of philosophy — for it cannot be 
conceived that two persons who had devoted 
themselves to that special study should not 
know their own minds — ^not only cost her 
their friendship, but made them her irreconcil- 
able enemies. 

As to Dr. Bilde, he had apparently despised 
her from the first ; her gentleness and sympathy 
were attributes that at once stamped her, in his 
opinion, as a fool, while the indignation which 
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his sentiments occasionally compelled her to 
express, offended him. 

Against Mr. Hindon she had been fore- 
armed and forewarned. On the very next day 
after her arrival, Mrs. Welbeck, finding her- 
self next to Mary at tea in the drawing-room, 
became extremely confidential, and narrated to 
her (as her custom was whenever she could 
find a listener) the whole wofiil story of her 
married Ufe. 

'If you will take my advice, my dear 
young lady,' she concluded, *you will never 
Vhce your happiness in the hands of faithless 
Man. By-the-by,' she added, with no more 
privacy than was involved by holding up a 
very thin piece of bread and butter between 
herself and the rest of the company like a fan, 
* has Mr. Hindon proposed to you yet ? Well, 
he t/722?,' she continued, as Mary made a ges- 
ture of alarmed negation. 'I believe he has 
proposed even to Miss Parks.' 

* What is that you are saying, Mrs. Wei- 
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beck ? ' inquired the maiden thus alluded to, 
in quick sharp tones. 

' I am warning Miss Marvon against faith- 
less Man.' 

'But, my dear Mrs. Welbeck,' interposed 
Mrs. Peyton, with some seriousness, for she did 
not approve of that lady's confidences, especi- 
ally when addressed to Mary, ' you must not 
traduce the whole sex on account of the 
behaviour of individuals.' 

' They are aU alike,' urged Mrs. Welbeck, 
confidently. 

' I am sure Professor Parks was never a 
Don Giovanni,' said Mrs. Peyton. 

' And I would ask you, Mrs. Welbeck,' 
said Adela, wishing to repay her hostess for 
her compliment to her brother, ' has not Mr. 
Beryl Peyton led a monogamous life ? ' 

' I don't impute it to him,' returned Mrs. 
Welbeck, to whom long words were not so 
familiar as to her interlocutor, the ornament of 
many platforms ; ' if he has, let us hope it is 
all over now. — Ahem ! ' 
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This warning cry announced the advent 
of the gentlemen, and amongst them Mr. 
Hindon, who, as it so happened, seated him- 
self next to Mary. 

' Now mark my words, he is going to do it,' 
whispered Mrs. Welbeck in Mary's ear, as she 
left her side to go to the piano, on which she 
was an accomplished performer. And before 
the second tune was played Mr. Hindon did 
do it. 

He was as confidential as Mrs. Welbeck 
had been, and more so, for he had an imagina- 
tion to work with. He spoke of first love as a 
sacred mystery, and then proceeded to disclose 
it. He had painted it as many times as 
Haydon painted his picture of Napoleon, and 
was thoroughly at home with his subject. 
From the general he slid into the particular, 
and, scarcely knowing how it happened, Mary 
found herself in full possession of the facts of 
Mr. Hindon's age and ancestry, and of the 
figures of his income. If she had felt any 
interest in the matter, she would have been 
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surprised to find him so young, and especially 
so rich. It seemed so strange indeed that he 
should be content to live as Mr. Peyton's guest 
when he might have had a Letcombe Hall of 
his own, that Mary dropped a remark to that 
effect. 

* True,' he said, ' but solitude is intoler- 
able to me ; and until to-day ' (here his voice 
sank so low with excess of feeling, or because 
he feared to be overheard, that it grew almost 
inarticulate) — 'nay, until this hour, I had 
never seen the being ' 

* Since you have, it seems, monopolised 
Miss Marvon, Mr. Hindon/ here again put in 
Mrs. Peyton, who had doubtless a shrewd sus- 
picion of the tenor of his talk, ' perhaps yoU' 
would use your influence with her to favour 
us with a song.' 

* The very appeal which I was making ta 
her,' was the unblushing rejoinder. 'As I 
was just saying, 1 had never seen the being- 
whose countenance so distinctly suggested a 
love of music as that of Miss Marvon.' 
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If the remark, confessedly made iu haste, 
that all men are liars, is to be credited, they 
are at least not liars in the same degree. Some 
have a natural gift that way which art can 
scarcely improve, and for audacity, exaggera- 
tion, and a really remarkable faculty of im- 
promptu invention, Mr. Hindon might be 
called a champion har. What gave breadth 
and splendour to his efforts was his contempt 
for consistency, which saved him all that strain 
upon the memory, and trouble of dovetailing, 
which affects most men in his profession ; the 
lie came as natural, swift, and instinctive to 
him as the flicker of a serpent's tongue. On 
the other hand, this habitual practice weakened 
the effect of what he said, and after a day or 
two, when he found an opportunity to renew 
his suit, Mary knew enough of him to reject it 
with an amused indifference, as though he had 
offered her a wax apple instead of a real one. 
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